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Todays news 


Fashanu is 
found hanged 

JUSTIN FASHANU, the footballer charged 
with sexually assaulting a teenager in the 
United Slates last week, was found dead in 
a garage in London. 

Fashanu, 37, brother of the former Eng- 
land striker John Fashanu and one of the 
first prominent sportsmen to be open about 
his homosexuality, was believed to have 
hanged himself. Page 3 

Official Solicitor 
‘knew of Bell book 1 

THE Official Solicitor, Peter Harris, knew 
about the controversial book on child- 
killer Mary Bell two years ago but advised 
the author to keep the project quiet. 

Gitta Sereny. who has been criticised for 
paying Bell for co-operating on the book, 
said she could not warn the families of Bell's 
victims because of the instructions from Mr 
Harris, who also provoked a row when he 
approved a book on the life of the mass mur- 
der Fted West. Page 2 

Nazi riddle solved 

DNA TESTS have confirmed that a skele- 
ton dug up in Berlin a quarter-century ago 
are the remains of Martin Bormann, Hitler’s 
notorious deputy. 

Bormann has been long rumoured to have 
escaped from Germany in the dying days of 
the Third Reich. But the tests make it more 
likely he died in May 1945, the last confirmed 
date he was seen alive. Page 8 

Peace-talks gloom 

THE MIDDLE EAST conference bro- 
kered by Tony Blair, the Prime Minister, 
opens in London today amid gloomy pre- 
dictions as to its likely success. 

Benjamin Netanyahu, the Israeli leader, 
and Yasser Arafat, for the Palestinians, are 
due to hold separate talks with Madeleine 

Albright, the US Secretary of State, to break j 
the current impasse. Page 10 : 

Poll woe for Labour 

LABOUR is preparing for some harsh de- : 
feats in the local council elections this 
week, in areas including the previously 
rock-solid heartlands of Sheffield and Don- 
easier. Pa S e6 


The £IObn merger 

POWERGEN, Britain’s second-largest elec- 
tricity company, is discussing a merger with 
a a .American power supplier. A deal with, 
Houston Industries would form a company 
with a market value of £10bn. Page 17 


Dettori on form 
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Arsenal reach their Premier goal 



Blair tries to 
halt markets 
euro jitters 


Gunners on top: Arsenal fans celebrating their team’s success in clinching the Premiership. At Christ- 
mas they had been written oft Yesterday the team paraded around Highbury amid a sea of red and white, 
after beating Everton 4-0 to secure their llth league title.Meanwhile, Middlesbrough scored four goals 
in 17 minutes to seal their immediate return to the Premiership Photograph: Peter Macdormid 


By Colin Brown and 
Jeremy Warner 

TONY BLAIR yesterday re- 
jected criticism of his handling 
of the fudged deal over the ap- 
pointment of the head of the 
European Central Bank, and 
sent a clear signal to the finan- 
cial markets before they open 
for trading today that “the euro 
is going to be a success”. 

Amid feats that Britain may 
pay the price for the nearly 
botched compromise between 
the Germans and the French, 
brokered by Mr Blair, the Trea- 
sury will be anxiously watching 
the markets today. 

The European currencies 
and bond markets are expect- 
ed to give the euro a damp wel- 
come, with sentiment dented by 
feais that the European Central 
Banfc’spolicy could be politically 
influenced. 

The European Union’s 
move to split the term of the Eu- 
ropean Central Bank presi- 
dency between Dutch and 
French candidates opened the 
way for the independent central 
bank to be subject to political 
interference, many analysts said 
yesterday. 

The market reaction will be 
disappointment at the split term 
of the ECB said Cesar Moli- 
nas, co-head of European eco- 
nomic and fixed income 
research at Merrill Lynch. 

“It’s an example of how far 
politicians w01 go to defend na- 
tional pride. It's not a good 
omen of bow the relationship 
with the ECB and governments 


British link to African coup plot 


riding O-pe Verdi. SporttobloK. 


By Andrew Buncombe 

A SENIOR diplomat is to be ques- 
tioned in a criminal investigation into 
allegations that British authorities 
supported mercenaries who helped 
overthrow a foreign government 

In an unprecedented step, Peter 
Penfold, the High Commissioner for 
Sierra Leone, is to be interviewed 
this week by officers from the Na- 
tional Investigation Service(NIS), an 
armofHM Customs and Excise. The 
move follows claims that Mr Penfold 
may have asked the mercenaries to 
help overthrow a regime which had 
taken power a year earlier. 

Former British officer Lt-Col 
Tun Spicer, who was involved in the 
alleged plot, said fast night that he 


“understood and still believe that we 
were acting with the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government in assisting 
to restore President Kabbah”. 

Tbry MP John Redwood de- 
manded thar the Government make 
it dear whether there had been any 
collusion. “I want Robin Cook to 
come before the Commons and say 
what has been happening,” he said. 
“Wfe need to get to the bottom of this.” 

The allegations centre on Mr 
ftsnfokfs links with the “military 
consultants” Sandline Internation- 
al and its chief executive Lt-Col 
Spicer. The Foreign Office admit- 
ted last March that Mr Penfold had 
spoken to Sandline, but refused to 
say what the conversations had 
been about. The discussions took 


place in Conkarry, Guinea, where 
Siena Leone’s elected president 
Ahmad Tfejan Kabbah, had been ex- 
iled following a coup in May 1997. 

TbeNIS officers wiH question Mr 
Penfold, a career diplomat and for- 
mer governor of the British Virgin 
Islands, about Sand line’s supply of 
30 tonnes of arms and training to 
rebels supporting Mr Kabbah and 
the Nigerian array which also backed 
him. “Central to the inquiry will be 
whether Mr Penfold knew about the 
arms supply and whether he was in- 
volved,’’ a Customs source said. 

The arms and ammunition were 
flown into the former colony of Sier- 
ra Leone from Bulgaria on or around 
21 February. Mr Kabbah, who at- 
tended the Commonwealth summit 


in Edinburgh last year while still in 
exile, was restored to power in March. 

Any shipment of arms would 
have breached UN sanctions, im- 
posed on Sierra Leone last Novem- 
ber. However, Sandline’s solicitors 
yesterday claimed the company bad 
committed no offence. 

Yesterday, the Foreign Office said 
there had been no ministerial ap- 
proval for Sandline’s actions and that 
it was carrying out its own inquiry. 

Last night at Westminster it was 
felt the affair had the potential to 
be very embarrassing to the Gov- 
ernment. There was also a feeling 
that Mr Penfold may be used as a 
scapegoat to allow the Government 
to distance itself from the incident. 

Guns for hrre, page 3 


‘A life, and the future of boxing! hang in the balance 





WHEN Spencer Oliver was 
learned to an ambulance at the 

Roval Albert Hall on Saturday, 
his body strapped to a stretch- 
er, an oxygen mask encasmgms 
■ bruised face, members of box- 
i ing's brotherhood stood around 
Jj^uoous huddles, like relatives 

at a mining disaster. 

Theirs was not the shock oi 
' spectators coining to under- 
stand a grim truth about boxing 

' (injuries in the professiontd 

i ring have caused more than 400 

' deaths since 1939) but tbat of 

j men realising they were not at- 
' . ured to the perils of a sport that 
? should never be referred to as 
a game. Richie Davis, who had 
refereed an Sfcrher bout, had 
tears in his eyes Wien it became 


Ken Jones 


obvious that Oliver’s life was in 
peril after being knocked out m 
the 10th round of a European 

super-bantamweight defence 

against the Ukrainian chal- 
lenger, Sergei Devakov. “I Iwe 

this sport,” Daws said, but I 
have never been as dose toanyj 
thing like this before. It’s awful 
Last night Oliver was in a 
“critical but stable" condition af- 
ter brain surgery to r^move a 
Mood clot. The spokesman at 
the National Hospital, Queen s 
Square, London, said be was on 

a ventilator. , 

Safeguards that were further 
impr!3after Gerald McLel- 


l an was blinded and crippled by 
injuries sustained in a loss to 
Nigel Benn in 1995 gave Oliv- 
er the best possible chance of 
gurvival, but cannot remove 
the inevitability of tragic events. 

His plight will strengthen the 
case against boxing on grounds 
that it is a vicious business that 
should have no place in a 
civilised society. If motives, not 
statistics, make the most pow- 
erful argument against profes- 
sional boxing, Saturday's 
inddent causes some of us who 
have spent many years report- 
ing from the ringside to wonder 
whether it is worth the candle. 

Oliver’s condition is made 
especially poignant by the ab- 
sence of bravado from his na- 



Ollvw: In *criticaP condition 

ture and the potential that 
brought an overwhe lmin g 
vote from British h errin g writ- 
ers two weeks ago for Young 
Fighter of the Year., 

Saturday’s defence, one that 


did not appear to present any 
great difficulties for Oliver, 
carried the possibility of a a 
world title contest later this year. 
Instead, it turned out to be a 
hard contest that left the 
23-year-old from Barnet fight- 
ing for his life. Put down by a 
left hook in the first round, hurt 
again- in the sixth. Oliver ap- 
peared to be gaining control of 
the contest when his head 
caught the fell force of a right 
hook after two minutes and 10 
seconds of the tenth round. Sent 
over sideways, he Died to strug- 
gle up but fell back to the can- 
vas and was counted out. 

G early In a serious' condi- 
tion, his worried supporters 
were silent. A girl who had 


urged Oliver on throughout 
the contest wept. Old fighters 
followed his departure anx- 
iously. Did heat caused by 
television lights above the ring 
combine with difficulties in 
weight-making to dehydrate 
Oliver? Leaving the arena, I 
came across the former world 
flyweight champion Charlie 
Magri. “They say the kid’s in a 
bad way,” I said. Magri em- 
braced me. “I'm praying for 
him.,* ’ he said. 


will develop in the future.” 

But in a clear signal to 
steady the market, Mr Blair 
said: “The euro is a strong cur- 
rency and the provisions of Lhe 
[Maastricht] treaty arc to be up- 
held in full without any dero- 
gation at alL” 

Defending his role, he 
added: “We could have 
wrapped this whole thing up 8, 
10, 11 hours ago, but then it 
would have been something 
which we could not say was in 
accordance with the treaty.” 

Some of liis European part- 
ners blamed Mr Blair, as bold- 
er of the EU presidency, for 
being ill-prepared for the most 
important decision that the Eu- 
ropean Union may ever reach. 
Austria’s Prime Minister Viktor 
JOima said they had “never 
seen anything like it”: Jean 
Claude Juncker, the Luxem- 
bourg Premier, criticised Mr 
Blair for focusing on Chancel- 
lor Helmet Kohl of Germany, 
French president Jacques 
Chirac and Wim Kofcqf the 
Netherlands, and not briefing 
the others. 

Irish Republic sources say 
they were kept in the dark and 
the Irish Prime Minister, Bertie 
Ahern, who praised Mr Blair on 
the peace settlement in North- 
ern Ireland, said: “Personally, 
I think if it bad been 1 eft to 18 
in the room we would have got 
to bed earlier.” 

There was also strong reac- 
tion from Bonn yesterday where 
one of Chancellor Kohl's lead- 
ing economic advisers said the 
deal was against the spirit of the 


Maastricht treaty, while a leader 
of the business community said 
the EU leaders had come up 
with a “lazy compromise". The 
Italian Prime Minister Romano 
Prodi accused the British of be- 
ing “ill-prepared”. 

The talks were plunged into 
crisis when Mr Chirac refused 
a compromise unless it was in 
writing, leading to a night of des- 
perate haggling to avoid a dis- 
astrous collapse. It ended with 
a “family photo” at midnight 
with the strain showing dearly 
in the faces of the leaders. 

The deal brokered by Mr 
Blair gave the Germans their 
demand for someone they 
could trust at the head of the 
bank, to ensure the Euro is a 
hard currency. Mr Blair an- 
nounced that Helmet Kohl’s 
choice, Win Duisenberg, would 
have an eight-year term as pres- 
ident of the ECB. But he had 
given a verbal assurance to a 
special late-night council of 
ministers at Mr Chirac's insis- 
tence that be would step down 
fora Frenchman, expected to be 
Mr Chirac's choice, Jean- 
Gaude Trichet after the notes 
and coins begin circulating for 
the euro in 2002. 

Mr Blair said: “If this cur- 
rency is to succeed, it has to be 
a strong currency and a currency 
run in accordance with the 
treaty, not a currency that is 
pushed this way and that way 
with the treaty by the indepen- 
dent European Central Bank.” 
Franco- Germ an rift, page 8 
Leading article, 14 

Market reaction, page 17 
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Official Solicitor knew of Bell 



2 years 



By Ian Burrell 
and Louise Jury 


THE Official Solicitor knew about 
the controversial book on child-killer 
Mary Bell two years ago but advised 
the author Gitta Sereny to keep it 
quiet, it was disclosed yesterday. 

Sereny said Peter Harris, the Of- 
ficial Solicitor, was informed of the 
project and told her to keep it 
“very, very quiet” in order to pro- 
tect Bell's daughter, who knew noth- 
ing of her mother's past- It was this 
instruction that Sereny claimed 


stopped her contacting the families 
of the two boys, Brian Howe and 
Martin Brown, kille d by Bell when 
she was aged 11. 

Mr Harris, who also provoked a 
storm of protest when he sanc- 
tioned a book on mass murderer 
Fred West, also had talks with Bell 
herself. The first copies of Sere ay’s 
book. Cries Unheard , arrived in 
bookshops over the weekend, al- 
though it is not officially published 
until this week. 

A spokesman far the Lord's 
Chancellor’s Department said: “Mr 


Harris is able to confirm that he 
spoke with' Mary Beil a couple of 
years ago about the publication of 
a book. But the content of that con- 
versation is confidential” 

MnHarris was acting as the offi- 
cial with responsibility for Bell’s 
daughter, who is award of court But 
the spokesman said Mr Harris was 
‘'not dutyboundT to pass details of his 
discussions to the Home Secretary. 

. Jack Straw, the current Home 
Secretary, has begun an inquiry 
into why Home Office officials 

failed to info rm minis ters about the 


book project when they learnt about 
it two years ago. . 

The families of BeHh victims have 
condemned the book deal far which 
Bell was paid a sum believed to be 
around £15,000. Families of the vic- 
tims of Red West simil arly con- 
demned the deal approved by Mr 
Harris for West’s official life story 
to be written with proceeds shared 
among his children. 

The Official. Solicitor’s role in- 
cludes representing adults inca- 
pable of managing their own affairs 
and children under threaL 


As the Bell row rumbled on yes- 
terday, new fears for the future of 
her 14-year-old daughter emerged 
with the possibility of her being iden- 
tified "on the Interne l 

Although a High Court injunction, 
taken out in 1984 shortly after thegirl 

was bom; prevents the British media 
bom publishing Bell’s new name or . 

: any details which could lead ttMdfflOr_ 
tification of her daughter, the law 
gives no protection against reports on 
the World Wide Web where pubii- . 
cation of the book has inevitably cre- 
ated intense interest. 


Ministers who are already ex- 
amining cases involving Internet 
breaches of court identification tub- 
ings, spent the weekend looking al- 
ways of preventing thfr girl's name 
being made public. - 
' But Whitehall officials privately, 
believe it is inevitable that Bell’s 
daughter will be named, ifnotbyan 
Internet user then by a foreign-hased 
newspaper. 1 

When William Straw, the 17-year- 
old son of the Home Secretary, was 
charged earlier this year with pos- 
session of cannabis, bis identity was 


■ - : . - tt- 

widely knctwh among reporters who : £ 
were prevented by law from-puo- - 
tkhing the information. -.7. . ; ° , 

But bis identity becaracKXFmraon 
, currency among Web users wjd|be» 
rforelhcHome Secretary wenJjjub- 
7Kc on. the issue,".-. • 7- 7- r 
■ BelL .along with her partner-and 
dau ghter, has been changmp ariHrcss /. 



maintain anonymity. 1 . 

.- But when 4 tabloid newspapers 
tracked her down, the secret that she 
had kept from her daughter and 
- neighbours was out. .... 


ay- 
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PARENTS of sick children are 
to be given the legal right to time 
off work to look after them, it 
was confirmed last night. 

Under a European directive 
in the Social Chapter, which was 
adopted as a manifesto pledge 
by the Government, employers 
wfll have to grant time off for 
parents. They will be consulted 
about how much time off 
should be given and whether or 
not it will be paid. 

Harriet Harman, the Secre- 
tary of State for Social Security, 
is veiy keen to see such measures 
as part of the Government's 
package of “family friendly” 
employment policies. 

Under the Parental Leave 
Directive, both fathers and 
mothers will have the right to 
time off work. At present, par- 
ents often have to feign sickness 
themselves or take paid holiday 
to look after their children. 

Ms Harman hopes such 
measures will allow more 
women to go back to work 
after having children. Even if 
the leave is unpaid, it will make 
woriring practices more flexible. 

Undera separate European 
directive, working fathers will be 
allowed a week’s paid paternity 
leave and a guarantee of three 
months' unpaid leave if they 
have a child or adopt one. 

The Government plans to 
publish its “Childcare Strategy” 
soon, though the plans for sick 
child leave will be separate 
from this. 

The childcare strategy will 
include £300m for nurseries 
which will provide childcare 
for children of working parents. 

Ms Harman has made get- 
ting lone parents back to work 
a central plank of her strategy, 
causing controversy among 
Labour backbenchers. 

In a recent speech, she said: 
“This package of measures is 
crucial to making sure that 
mothers and fathers can take 
time out to care for their chil- 
dren without jeopardising their 
employment prospects.” 

But the new rights are likely 
to be greeted with dismay tty 
small businesses, who claim 
that increasing numbers of mea- 
sures giving parents more flex- 
ibility to be with their children 
create an intolerable burden on 
companies with only a few staff. 



Drops by the ocean: Performers and co-directors Becky Edmunds and Charlie Morrissey yesterday rehearse their production called The Smoflest 
Room, one of the hundreds of events at the Brighton Festival which began at the weekend and runs until the 24 May Photograph: Roger Bamber 

Chief constable faces inquiry over 
evidence at inspector’s tribunal 


suspends 



colonel 




By Kate Watson-Smyth 


THE Chief Constable of Lin- 
colnshire is being investigated 
by a neighbouring force over 
allegations in his evidence to an 
industrial tribunal case brought 
by a female inspector. 

Leicestershire police' have 
been brought in to investigate 
allegations made against Peter 
Bensley, who is due to retire this 
month. 

Mr Bensley was criticised 
earlier this year by an industrial 
tribunal panel which said he had 
supported a “witch-bunt’’ car- 
ried out by his own male offi- 
cers against Inspector Cydena 
Fleming. 

Insp Fleming was suspend- 
ed two-and-a-half years ago by 
after she secretly taped col- 
leagues at Gainsborough police 
station to prove that she was 
being harassed. 

In February an industrial tri- 



Peter Bensley: Inquiry by 
neighbouring force 

banal found the force guilty of 
victimisation over the allega- 
tions contained in a 96-page re- 
port and ruled that the force 
should drop them. 

Insp Fleming was reinstat- 
ed and cleared of afl disciplinary 


charges and is currently nego- 
tiating her compensation, 
which is expected to be 
substantial. 

It is understood that the in- 
vestigation will centre on alle- 
gations relating to evidence 
given under oath by Mr Bens- 
ley to the tribunal. 

The subsequent report was 
critical of many witnesses say- 
ing they bad “foiled to tell the 
truth” and it also criticised Mr 
Bensley, who is also chairman 
of the Association of Chief 
Police Officers’ complaints and 
discipline committee, for a “de- 
plorable” attitude to equal op- 
portunities. 

The Police Complaints 
Authority yesterday confirmed 
it was supervising the investi- 
gation headed by David 
Wyrko, Leicestershire's Chief 
Constable. 

“There has been a com- 
plaint and the matter has been 


raised by Lincolnshire Police 
Authority,” he said. 

“The PCA’s deputy chair- 
man John Cartwright wiD be su- 
pervising the investigation.” 

A spokesman for Lin- 
colnshire police said no one was 
available to comment on the 
matter. 

It is the third such police in- 
vestigation directed against the 
Lincolnshire force. 

Previously Nottinghamshire 
and Humberside police bavc 
been called in to investigate al- 
legations of corruption in the 
force. 

Insp Fleming, who trans- 
ferred to lhc Humberside force 
following her victory, is due to 
hear the level of compensation 
she will receive when she 
returns to the tribunal in 
June. 

The panel sat through more 
than 300 hours of evidence 
over almost a year detailing how 


the 40-ye3r-old officer and 
mother of two was the victim of 
a “whispering campaign” engi- 
neered by male officers who 
were jealous of her rapid rise 
through the ranks. 

The tribunal heard that one 
sergeant made a pass at her and 
then turned on her when she 
spurned his attentions. 
Another, whom she marked 
down in an appraisal turned 
against her and received back- 
ing from his colleagues who 
joined in a “crusade” against 
her. 

The tribunal ruling said: “It 
is hard to believe they would 
have done it had she been a 
male inspector. At the time it 
was seen as a crusade. 

“The most likely explanation 
for their actions is not merely 
a problem of personality, but 
that had she been a male in- 
spector she would not have suf- 
fered this way.” 


AN ARMY' officer acquitted ty - 
a court-martial of “scandalous 
conduct” after an affair with a 
female naval officer has been 
suspended from duty, the Min- 
istry of Defence confirmed 
yesterday. 

The suspension could lead tp 

Lieutenant Colonel Keith, 
Pople’s dismissal from the^- t 
armed forces. 

Last month a military tri- \ 
buna! at Aldershot ruled that 
Ll-GalRopfe had not prejudiced .. 
good order by sleeping with 
lieutenant Commander Karen 
Pearce' while evaluating her »7- 

work. . : . m.l 

Yesterday a spokesman for 
the MoD said: “His command- 
ing officer suspended him whQe 
considering what administrative 

action might be appropriate. 

“The decision to suspend . , - 
rests with the. CO. and may he - 
taken when a matter appears to 
reflect adversely on an officer’s, 
conduct or character." 

Administrative action is sim- 
ilar to the pro<tes& m civilian Life 
for dismissing staff whose per- 
fannance fells below acceptable 
standards. 

The MoD spokesman 
added: “Any appropriate ad- 
ministrative action will be con- 
sidered by the CO and if the 
decision is taken to proceed k 
will be processed through the 
chain of command. 

“We are not able to discuss ^ 
the matter further as it is in con- . tV" 
fidence between the officer and 
his CO." 

Lt-Col Pople, 42, admitted 
beginning an affair with Lt-Cdr 
Pearce, 34, in 1993, while 
sharing a Whitehall office at 
the MoD. Both officers were 
married 

• The affair ended soon after 
Lt-Cdr ftarce was posted to the 
aircraft carrier HMS Illustrious 
in April 1995. - : 

The Army has a strict code 
of conduct which officers arc ex- 
pected to maintain in the in- 
terest of good order and 
discipline. The code covers;. -■ 
many aspects of private behav- 
iour, and adultery within the 
military community would be 
regarded as a serious breach of 
the code. 

Ll Col Pople was suspend- ' - 

ed from a staff officer job at the W ; 

headquarters of UK land forces . 
at Wilton, near Salisbury. 

Before the scandal erupted 
be had commanded 4 Regiment 
Army Air Corps. 
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TWO reports last week con- 
firmed what a pleasant place 
the Earth is to live on. On 
Tbcsday, the European Space 
Agency reported findings 
from its Soho spacecraft which 
has identified, from its position 
almost a million miles away 
from Earth, vast tornadoes 
lashing across the sun. at 
speeds of up to 300,000 mph. 

Knowing that these winds 
exist, in gusts as wide as the 
Earth, may eventually throw 
some light on the phenome- 
non of solar wind - electrically 
charged particles emitted by 


the Sun which blow through- 
out the solar system at very 
high speeds. These lose the 
Sun millions of tons in mass 
every year, which hardly 
seems to bother it ot all. And 
because the particles are so 
small, their impact on Earth 
is negligible, except for their 
effect on our magnetic field - 
which is why high sunspot ac- 
tivity, which is associated with 
high solar winds, can lead to 
computer crashes. 

Meanwhile, in galaxies out- 
side the Mfllty Way, it could be 
rather windy. According to a 
news report last week. Jack 
Bums of tbeTJniversity of Mis- 
souri, is one of a growing 
number of astronomers who 
believe that most galaxy clus- 
ters are tumultuous places 
with winds that would make an 
earthly hurricane look like a 
child’s sneeze. Gravity fields 
interacting among the galax- 
ies of a superci ustcr trigger vi- 
olent winds that send shock 
waves through space. 

We live on a remarkably, 
peaceful planet, in a galaxy 
that is part of a small and qui- 
et duster in a tumultuous 
universe. So stop complaining 
about the rain, will you? 
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Justin Fashanu 
found hanged in 
lock-up garage 


FASHANU, ihe foot- 
• ^charged with sexually as- 
saultmga 17-year-old boy in the 
Uaited States, has been^fuund 
dead m a garage in cast London 
police said yesterday. The for- 
mer striker, once rated one of 
Lhc country’s brightest young 
stare, had fled to Britain fol- 
lowing the charge and police 
sources said it is believed he 
banged hiraself from the rafi crs 
of the garage. 

His body was Found by a 
member of the public in a lock- 
up garage, used as a car park, 
tn Shoreditch on Saturday af- 
ternoon. 

A : A post-mortem examina- 
tion proved inconclusive but fur- 
ther tests are being carried out. 
A spokesman for Scotland Yard 
said they were not treating the 
death as suspicious. Eyewit- 
nesses said he had been seen 
drinking in one of the nearby 
gay bars on Friday afternoon. 
He had seemed “chirpy". 

The unnamed teenager al- 
legedly assaulted by Fashanu in 
the US was one of six - all be- 
low the drinking age for Mary- 
land of 21 - who spent the 
evening drinking beer at 
Fashanus house. He claimed he 
wwent to bed around midnight 
“.^ind woke in Fashanu's bed 
eight hours later to find he was 
being sexually assaulted by the 
football star. 

Fashanu, 37, a bom- again 
Christian, was questioned and 
charged following the alleged in- 
cident on 25 March. A warrant 
for his arrest was issued by po- 
lice in Howard County. Mary- 
land, a week later when they 
arrived at his flat and found it 
empty and his clothes gone. Ac- 
cording to court documents, a 
medical examination found ev- 
idence of sexual assault. 

Fashanu, who denied the 
allegations, was charged with 
second-degree sexual assault - 
an offence which carries a max- 
imum 20-year jail term and 
first- and second-degree assault 

Eric HalL a football agent 


who arranged for Fashanu to 
sell the story of his homosexu- 
ality to a newspaper in 1990, said 
yesterday that he feh “so guilty ” 
after illness prevented him from 
returning a telephone call from 
Fashanu last week. “I had kept 
in touch with him, and little did 
! know last week be phoned me 
from America. 1 hadn’t heard 
from him for quite a few 
months." Fashanu, the first 
prominent British sportsman to 
be openly gay. had a notoriously 
difficult relationship with his 
younger brother John, the for- 
mer Wimbledon and England 
striker. 

On Friday, John said he had 
not spoken to his brother for 
seven years, but yesterday his 



Fashanu: Accused in US of 
sex assault on teenage boy 

lawyer, Henri Brandman. said 
be was “shocked and distressed. 
Although there were periods of 
disagreement between them, 
there were also many occa- 
sions when they have enjoyed 
special times together", he said. 

Justin Fashanu was ac- 
knowledged as the belter play- 
er of the two brothers but the 
macho world of football did not 
take kindly to his revelation of 
homosexuality eight years ago. 

He was speedily chopped by 
Nottingham Forest, m the First 
Division (now the Premier- 
ship), and found himself play- 
ing for Torquay United in the 
Third Division. He was bitter 
about his fate and blamed what 


he saw as a deep-seated preju- 
dice in the English game. "You 
have to understand that foot- 
ballers are very narrow-minded 
people. When you put yourself 
in the firing line, you arc open 
to attack," he said. 

He did not help himself 
when lurid details of bis sex life, 
including fabricated claims of af- 
fairs with senior Tory MPs, 
were splashed across the tabloid 
newspapers when he came out 
in a series of interviews in 1990. 

He was sacked from his last 
British team. Edinburgh-based 
Hearts, and moved to Ellicot 
City to coach Maryland Mania 
Club, a new professional team 
set Lo start playing the second- 
division A-icaguc next year. 

It was a long way down for 
(he striker who was the first 
black player to be transferred 
for a £lm fee. 

In a final humiliation he 
lost touch with his brother - the 
result of an alleged attempt by 
John to dissuade him from re- 
vealing his homosexuality with 
a large cash payment. 

What little stability there 
was in his life came from the 
couple who fostered John and 
Justin, aged five and six. They 
were taken in by AIF and Betty 
Jackson after their parent's 
marriage broke up. But de- 
spite their respectable up- 
bringing, his brother has bad his 
fair share of controversy. Last 
year he was acquitted of con- 
spiracy to fix Premier League 
matches after a 45-day trial. 

John, former co-presenter of 
Gladiators, was accused of be- 
ing the middle-man between a 
gambling syndicate in Indone- 
sia and two English-based goal- 
keepers. his team-mate Hans 
Segers and Bruce Grobbelaar, 
once of Liverpool Since the trial 
he has kept out of the public eye 
and devoted himself to his busi- 
ness activities. 

Justin had also kept a low • 
profile until last week when, it 
can only be assumed, the dome 
of the charges against him 
caused him to take his own life. 

Obituary, page 16 



Guns for hire 
from a soldier 
of fortune 


Spicer: ‘We’re not very transparent ... it’s the nature of the business’ Photograph: 
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opposed to the contract 
struck by Prime Minister Sir 
Julius Chan. Spicer wound 

up hand-cuffed, humiliated 

and feeing charges of ille- 

ga tty possessing a firearm. 

•TUHttemNTIH & 
Of the Fofldands Wbr, the 

conflict that earned him 

the nickname “Tumble- 
down Tim*, he wrote ofhk 


own men: “The bad afion. 
was completely unpref »ared 
■for going to war. Sor le of 
our officers , H had be< ome 
social sokfiers.” 

. One colleague sari he 
wasa maverick who ai ways 
marched to a different 
tune. Another was less , kind: 
“He was the most 9 
pompous bastard 
ever met.* 


Kidnapped British family freed unharmed by Yemeni tribesmen 



FROM a glass- fronted office 
on London's once fashionable 
King’s Road, Lt-Col Tiro 
Spicer runs a company which 
provides soldiers, guns and 
know-how to those who can af- 
ford to pay, writes Andrew 
Buncombe. 

A former British army of- 
ficer who served in the Gulf 
pnri the Fatkiands Wxr. Lt-Col 
Spicer is now a mercenary 
whose company Sandline In- 
ternational, has sent troops to 
all pans of the globe. 

To many, the mention of a 
mercenary conjures images of 
stubbly-chinned desperadoes 
chancing their luck. Lt-Col 
Spicer is anything but. While 
things can go wrong, as they in- 
deed did for Sandlioe in 1997 
when they were flown out of 
Papua New Guinea at gun- 
point, Lt-Col Spicer leaves 
nothing lo chance. 

“(Mercenary is] an inter- 
esting word. But f object to the 
image it conjures up," he once 
said. "In most cases it is 
derogatory. It implies ill-disci- 
pline and thuggery. We shy 
away from that image. Disci- 
pline and performance-wise, 
the people we employ have to 
be of a level of a First World 
army." 

When pressed about his 
trade, Lt-Col Spicer says his 
company will only work only 
for sovereign governments - al- 
ways legally - and does noth- ■ 
jog that might conflict with the 
national interests of Britain or 
other friendly powers. 

Lt-Col Spicer himself does 
not fit the image of one of the 
“Dogs ofWhr" popularised by 
the likes of Frederick Forsyth.* 
Finn but affable, he dresses ca- 
sually and keeps trim by regu- 
lar sessions of squash and 
skiing. 

But a military man he most 
certainly is. He was boro in Oc- 
tober 1952 into a military fam- 
ily and was educated at a 
public school before spending 
several years “drifting around 
the world". 

On bis return, he started to 
pursue 3 military career and 
found his way to die Royal M3- 
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TIM SPICER 


itary Academy at Sandhurst. It 
was clear from an early stage 
that he was exceptional and in 
1976 he won the Sword of Ho- 
nour for the best cadet of his 
year. On leaving he was com- 
missioned into the exclusive 
Scots Guards regimen L 

In the Falklands. serving as 
a captain, he nearly died from 
the blast of an exploding ar- 
tillery shell on Mount Tum- 
bledown. one of the last major 
obstacles before the capture of 
Port Stanley. 

A series of promotions fol- 
lowed and during the Gulf 
conflict he served as military as- 
sistant to General Sir Peter de 
la BOJidre, the British com- 
mander. 

His own command in 
Northern Ireland in 1992-3 
won him an OBE, and his fi- 
nal posting - prior to taking a 
job in the City - was as 
spokesman for General Sir 
Michael Rose, UN forces chief 
in Bosnia. 

But the City did not suit, 
and within a year he had left 
to set up Sandline. details sur- 
rounding the creation of which 
remain scarce. 

“A lot of people say we’re 
not very transparent," he has 
admitted. “And that's true 
enough. It's the nature of the 
business." 

It is known however that 
Sandline does have close links 
with a number of businesses 
owned by Tony Buckingham, a 
former North Sea diver turned 
businessman. 

His main businesses, Her- 
itage 03 and Gas, Branch En- 
ergy and DiaraondWorks. 
specialise in operating in some 
of the most physically de- 
manding and politically tur- 
bulent areas in the world. Very 
pointedly DiamondWorks 
owns diamond concessions in 
Sierra Leone. 


By Kate Watson-Smyth 

A BRITISH family held hostage in 
the Yemen for the past two weeks 
has been released by tribesmen, the 
British embassy said yesterday. 

David Mitchell, his wife Caroline, 
and their 14-year-old son, Ben, 
were last night travelling to the cap- 
ital Sanaa and were expected to 
spend the evening in a hotel before 

J eering the British ambassador. 
The Mitchells were kidnapped on 
r April hy five members of the Barn 
Sfaahyan tribe and held near the 
town of Knouro, 100 miles from the 
capital. 

Mr MitchelL 4S, an English 
* teacher with the British Council, was 
U* driving his wife and son to the air- 
' port in Aden to put them on a flight 
home after they had visited him dur- 
ing the Easter holidays. 

Sbeik Mohammed al-Ruwais- 
‘ fipn, who negotiated the family's re- 
feask, promised their abductors that 
they would not be prosecuted and 

that their demands would be looked 

into by the government, the official 

aid! . . 

The tribesmen had demanded an 
: undisclosed ransom as well as the 
cowtruciion of more roads in then 
area. They also asked the govem- 
• mail to return a four-wheel chive ve- 
*• de that was seized from them in 



The Mitchell family, released at the weekend after being held for two weeks. The abductors have been told they will not be prosecuted 
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! They agreed to release the 
Mitchells after troops, anned with 
automatic weapons, who were sent 


to Knoum to put pressure on them, 
were dispersed. 

The family had been receiving 
food, medicine and clothing through 
tribal mediators. . 

Mr Mitchell has worked in 
Yemen for two years but the rest of 
the family returned to Sidley. east 


Sussex, last year. A Foreign Office 
spokesman said: “We are aware of 
reports that the Mitchells have been 
released and we are trying our best 
to check them out-" 

Pat Reigh, a church elder and 
friend of Mrs Mitchell who is a dea- 
con at Sidley Baptist Church, said 


the family’s friends were awaiting 
confirmation of the reports. 

“It wfll be thrilling if it’s true, it 
really wfll" he said. 

“Over the last two weeks the 
church has been meeting twice a day 
to pray for the family, so they have 
been very much in our thoughts.” 


Large swaths of Yemen are virtually 
lawless and ruled by armed tribes- 
men who kidnap foreigners to de- 
mand money or press for 
concessions from the government 
Eleven foreigners have been 
taken hostage so far this year, all 
were released unharmed. 


afe-house plan for 
informers 


police 




Jason Ben nett o 
Cri[me Correspondent 


PL1ANS for a national network of 
saf : houses for informers are being 
cor sidered by senior police officers. 

1 rhe moves are part of a wider 
stra tegy aimed at coping with the in- 
cr& ising problem of bow to tackle 
thre ats and violence against witnesses 
to c rime. 

5 even forces run their own pro- 
tect on units for the small number 
of ir formers and witnesses who are 
at ri Jc of violence and even death. 
A fu rther 12 forces are believed to 
have specialist protection officers. In 
me cases witnesses can be re- 
located and even given a new iden- 
tity. " Tie Association of Chief Police 
Offic ers (Aepo) is considering a na- 
tions I network of safe houses or ex- 
pert officers which forces could 
conta rt for help. Best practice guide- 
lines are also being compiled. 

e potential clangers of an in- 
formelr or witnesses having his cov- 
er bio wn was revealed in February 
when James Lawson, 40, was shot 
dead : s he sat in his home in Hook, 
Hamp shire. Mr Lawson, a police in- 
forme] . was apparently the victim of 
a conh act killing. 

It b I believed that he had been 
moved to the area for bis own safety 
after g ving evidence against drug 
dealers at an Old Bailey trial in 1988, 


but his true identity was discovered 
after be bragged about his past. 

Among the measures being con- 
sidered to help combat low level in- 
timidation of witnesses is the greater 
availability of electronic protection, 
such as fitting alarms in homes, 
hidden cameras and listening bugs, 
and providing mobile phones to call 
for help in emergencies. The prob- 
lem is particularly acute for those liv- 
ing on bousing estates or in close knit 
communities. 

Assistant Chief Constable Nor- 
man Bettison, of West Yorkshire po- 
lice, who is heading the Acpo 
working group, said: “We are con- 
cerned about the general atmosphere 
of fear that exists in some of the hous- 
ing estates in the country. 

“The reason for the concern is 
that not only is it vital that people 
can help us as witnesses, but also 
where you have residents who are in 
fear of yobs it tends lo encourage 
more crime. 

“It’s more often intimidation, 
rather than actual damage or phys- 
ical violence. The most powerful 
thing we can do is to mobOise the de- 
termination not to be oppressed." 

On the question of more serious 
threats, he said: “The higher level of 
intimidation is where major criminals 
are making serious threats to wit- 
nesses. This is happening more, but 
it ifinol widespread," 
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Schools should give 


lessons in working life 




By Bon Russell 

Education Correspondent 

FAR-REACHING changes to 
the way children are taught are 
required to give them the skills 
they need to get a job, accord- 
ing to an influential report to 
be published this week. 

The emphasis on getting 
five good GCSEs should be 
shifted in favour of giving all 
school leavers key skills in 
areas such as En glish, maths, 
computers and social skills, 
says a study by a team of social 
policy experts at the London 
School of Economics. 

The researchers condemn 
the school system for leaving 
large numbers of people with 
few or no qualifications. The re- 
port says: “Britain is unique in 
devising a school-based quali- 
fication system in which the ma- 
jority of children are defined as 
failures. In fact, any system in 


which even a minority of chil- 
dren consider themselves to be 
failures is shameful, as well as 
ineffective.” 

The study provides heavy- 
weight academic backing for the 
Government's campaign to 
raise standards in the Three Rs 
and other basic skflls. It calls for 
schools to be given targets for 
increasing the employability of 
children, as well as their acad- 
emic grades, and provide work- 
based education for children 


from as young as 13. 

The researchers also urged 
schools to extend the so-called 


key skills to include social skills 


identified as crucial by employ- 
ers. One businessman told aca- 
demics: “I was surprised at how 
little students knew about things 
that are so basic at interview; 

shaking hnp fte, s miling nnd Irmlc- 

ing people in the eye. Yet these 
basks are so important if die kids 
are going to have a chance.” 


The report, by staff at the 
LSE's Department of Social 
Policy, will stre i lgthen the case 
for radical changes to the 
school system : n the Govern- 
ment's flagship education action 
zones. The zon which will be 
introduced from September, 
are designed t<: raise standards 
of the Three Rs in deprived 
areas by Union l ! businesses with 
groups of 10 to 20 schools. 
David Blunkott, the Educa- 
tion Secretary , has urged rad- 
ical action in t. ie first 25 zones. 


which can tear up the national 
curriculum arid change teach 
els’ contracts] to further their 


quest to improve standards. 

The repoiot studied educa- 
tion-business; partnerships in 
Britain and alt iroad, focusing on 
schemes designed to help 
school leaver' s find a job. Mark 
KLetaman, os ie of the report’s 
authors, said it was vital for 
businesses to get involved in 


schools if schemes to improve 
the educational standards and 
job prospects of young people 
were to be successful. 

He said: “If you concentrate 
on the children who get five or 
more GCSEs at grade C or 
above then you are saying that 
about half of children are fail- 
uresu Around 55 per cent of 
people don't get that, and real- 
istically a majority or a large 
minority are not going to get 
that. "We are saying there should 
be a benchmark that all pupils 


should be able to hit. 

Professor 


Smitheis, director of the Cen- 


tre for Education and Em- 
ployment Research at Brunei 
University, warned that the 
emphasis on basic skills could 
create a second-class education 
system for children unsuited to 
academic courses. He said: “We 
want them to have decent 
recognised qualifications.” 
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Bell, the Independent MP for Tatton, Irissing Ms daughter Melissa after her marriage 
Bracken (left) at St Oswald's church. Lower Reaver, Cheshire Photograph: Dan Oung/Reunss 
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'Bill’ star dies at clinic 
after pub drinking session 

THE actor Kevin Lloyd, who starred as Detective Constable Tbsh \ 
Lines in ITV’S The Bill, has died after drinkin g at a pub, police 
said. Colleagues yesterday spoke of their “shock and sadness” at 
the death of the father-of-seven, who had been drinking at a vil- 
lage pub on Saturday near the Staffordshire clinic where he was 
battling alcoholism. 

A spokesman for the Dove Clinic in Rolleston, where he col- 
lapsed, said the 49-year-old star had booked in last Tuesday - hours 
after being told that he bad been sacked from his £ 130 , 000 -a-year 
role. He added: “Despite ail efforts Mr Lloyd failed to respond 
to clinical inputs and was in the process of being discharged. Trag- 
ically on Saturday Mr Lloyd fell into unconsciousness after drink- 
ing alcohol and staff were unable to resuscitate.” 

Billy Murray, who plays Detective Sergeant Don Beech in The 
Bill said the cast was “shocked and saddened” at the news of 
Lloyd’s death and that he would be greatly missed. “Kevin was 
Tosh. His life mirrored his character's life,” he said. Lloyd was 
himself the son of a policeman who died when his car skidded 
off the road in an emergency call leaving his mother a widow at 
the age of 49. His own marriage broke up in 1995 after 22 years. 

Obituary, page 16 

Jail locks changed after alert 


TWO high-security jails were yesterday revealed to be at the cen- 
tre of breakout scares. Locks had to be replaced in a six-day op- 
eration at Maidstone jafl in Kent after a tip-off about a possible 
breakout a Prison Service spokesman said. And a replica key was 
found during a three-day search at another Kent prison. Swale- 
side on the Isle of Sheppey, also after a tip-off. 

New locks were installed at Maidstone prison - which hous- 
es killer Winston Silcott - reportedly after the seizure of key ire- ^ 
prcssions from a driver stopped in Staffordshire. The operation 
cost up to £500,000, according to the Sunday Minor. The Prison 
Service spokesman said: “It followed information received that 
there was a possible key compromise. The regimes were slight- 
ly curtailed in terms of some of the educational activities, but in 
general the prison ran normally.” 

Police probe death blaze 

A MEMBER of one of Scotland's most notorious families is be- 
lieved to have died in a fire at his home which police are inves- 
tigating. The victim is thought to be a member of the Graham 
family, once known as the “family from hell”, -who gained noto- 
riety in Glenrothes, Fife, and whose behaviour prompted public 
debate on what could be done about anti-social neighbours. The 
family later moved to the North-east fishing town of Fraserburgh. 

A fire broke out in a tenement flat in the town yesterday and 
the body of a man was later found. Police confirmed they were 
investigating the fire, but would not confirm that they were treat- 
ing it as suspicious. They confirmed the flat was occupied by the 
Graham family, but have not released the identity of the dead 
man. “There is a team inquiring into the cause of the fire”, a 
spokesman said. I 

Agony over pipe tragedy 

THE mother of a 10-year-old girl who drowned when she was 
sucked into a river overflow pipe yesterday spoke of her agony 
over the tragedy. Naomi Sims was trapped in the 12in diameter 
pipe for up to 10 minutes after falling into the river as she played 
with a friend. Naomi, a strong swimmer, was pulled to safety by 
firefighters hut she died five hours later in hospitaL 

Her mother, Bridget Hogg, told how she had warned her not 
to play near the pipe in the river Glyme, which runs across near- 
by Blenheim Palace at Woodstock, Oxfordshire. *Td allowed Nao- 
mi to go out for a walk with a friend from school but she knew 
she wasn’t to go near the river. I told them they could go around 
the block but that was all. But they must have gone to play by 
the pipe instead because children often play by there,” she said. *Ak 
That pipe has been left like that since I was young. I just think ' ’ 
something has got to be done now to prevent this happening to 
another family.” 

Detective held in drugs bust * 

A SENIOR detective has been arrested as part of an investiga- 
tion into a drugs gang. The officer, a member of Scotland Yard’s 
Criminal Intelligence Branch, is believed to have handled infor- 
mation between police informants and undercover colleagues. 

He was among 13 people arrested following a four month sur- 
veillance operation by customs officers which led to the recov- 
ery of drugs worth £!0m at premises in Hatfield. Hertfordshire. 

Parents of ‘lost* boy quizzed 

POLICE and social services officials are questioning the parents 
of a toddler who was found apparently abandoned at Heathrow 
Airport. The hoy. aged between 18 months and two years, was A 
found in a Burger King in Terminal 3 on Saturday night “ 

Winning lottery numbers 

THE winning numbers in Saturday's flUm National Lottery 
draw arc 2. 4. 16. 24. 29. 49. The bonus number is 47. 
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Labour 


heads for 
little local 


difficulty 


Fran Abrams and David Walker look 
ahead to Thursday's council elections 


LABOUR is preparing for a 
string of defeats in some of its 
safest ‘'heartland’’ councils this 
week as the lories try to daw 
back seats they lost while at their 
lowest ebb four years ago. The 
party fears bad news in areas it 
formerly regarded as rock-solid 
territory, including Lambeth, 
Liverpool, Sheffield and 
Doncaster. 

Thursday’s elections could 


prove depressing to Labour 
despite its popularity. Some 
polls show a 4 per cent swing to’ 
the Government since last May, 
but that may not be enough to 
prevent the losses. All seats in 
the 32 London boroughs are up 
for re-election, as well as those 
on the Isle of Wight A third of 
seats fall vacant in the 36 met- 
ropolitan councils, including 
Birmingham Leeds and Man- 



Sorry state: Leader of - ; ■ 
Doncaster courtdlMalcolm 
Glover apologising for the 
Donnygate’ scandal, which 
coi^damageLabqra^^^ 
Thursday ‘ ' "■ 

Photograph: Gnafian 



lighted. If they got m&^pai . 
40 per cent of the-vpte ^e^ 
would be able to claimtpfaave 
done- better than ax^,prbri 0 a| 
government has done ;a£ ting 
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Chester, in 88 shire districts 
ranging from Basildon through 
Oxford to Worthing, and in 
nine unitary councils including 
Bristol, Stoke and Swindon. 

A leaked memo to a minis- 
ter recently described Sheffield, 


where Labour holds 55 seats to 
the Liberal Democrats’ 31, as “a 
heartland area with a possibility 

of loss in 1999/2000." 

In Lambeth, which has been 
beset by corruption scandals, the 
Liberal Democrats are already 


the biggest party, with 25 seats 
to Labour’s 22. They hope they 
may win overall control Labour 
might also cease to be the 
biggest party in Liverpool, 
where losses have left it with 49 
seats to the Liberal Democrats’ 


41. Labour will retain power in 
Doncaster, where it holds 58 out 
of 63 seats, but expects losses as 
a result of the “Doonygate” 
councillors' expenses scandal 
The Conservatives hope to 
regain control of London bor- 
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oughs such as Barnet, where 
they are still the largest party 
but without a majority, and 
Croydon, where Labour holds 
power with 40 seats to their 30. 
They also hope to win back 
Kingston, Redbridge, Brent 
and W&Jtham Fores L 

The Liberal Democrats, 
point out that even if the Con- 
servatives were to win back 
500 seats that would only put 
them on the same footing as in . 
1990, when Margaret Thatcher 
was beset by poll-tax protests. 
Polling experts do not believe 
their performance will be any- 
thing tike that good 

John Curtice, deputy direc- 
tor of the Centre for Research 
in Elections and Social Trends, 
said recent by-election results 
suggested the Conservatives 
could gain 200 seats, but tbe 
true figure might be nearer to 
100. “If Labour comes away 
from this losing less than 100 
seats I think they would be de- 


last 20 years,” he aakj&frsg' l ■ 

If tiarfiwere 

theTbries, they coufolb&eslip 
such rock-solid basti^^^iof 
calConseryarism asJ5pipqj£\ 

where they now have ajnajdr- 

ityof four seats. - - — . 

Christopher Chopfe, Coh- ' 
servative Party vicerchairtoan 
with responsibility for. local - 
government, said- Jus party's . 
canvassers were receiving en- 
couragement on the doorstep. 

“I have always hoped that 
more people wouJd vote on lo- 
cal issues than national ones. 
That in the end is what local - ’ 
elections are about,” he said. 

A Labour spokesman said 
his party would do far better 
than the Conservatives had 
done while they were in pow- 
er. "They had the three, worst ,. 
sets of local election results ever 
in 1994,-95 and *96. We think 
ours wtil be -very respectable," 
he said 

There was also a warning last - 
night that a low turn-out in the 
simultaneous referendum on a 
London mayor and assembly 
would damage the mandate of 
the figurehead official. The 
turn-out was widely expected to 
be even lower than the 40 per 
cent average for council elec- 
tions, even in London, but the- 
campaig n group London First 
said anything less than 50 per 
cent would send a signal that 
Londoners were uninterested in 
the future of the city. 





Prescott 






scorns PM’s 


teenybopper 


By Fran Abrams 

ftjlitical Correspondent 


JOHN PRESCOTT dismissed 
one of the Prime Ministers pol- 
icy advisers as a “teenybopper" 
yesterday after the official crit- 
icised his transport plans for be- 
ing too green. 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
also suggested that although 
Geoffrey Norris was an em- 
ployee of the Prime Minister his 
views did not always count. 

“Who’s Mr Norris? Mr Nor- 
ris is an official in the depart- 
ment. We sometimes call them 
tecnyboppers. You know what 
I mean?" he said when ques- 
tioned on the matter during a 
BBC television interview. 

I Mr Norris bad written to Mi 
Prescott under the Prime Min- 
ister’s name warning that plans 
for a transport White Paper 
were going too far and were too 
“anti-car". The memo was re- 
vealed in the Independent on 
Sunday yesterday. 

Mr Prescott said Britain had 
accepted legal targets for the re- 
duction of greenhouse gases 
and must make “difficult 
choices" to fulfil them. 

Dismissing the memo, he 
said: “That doesn't make it 
Number 10 policy. I can toil you, 
as the one who has responsi- 
bility for this matter, I want peo- 


ple to use their cars less, i don't 
necessarily have to force them;, 
into that position. That happily 
happens in Europe and they do 
it because they’ve got a better , 
public transport system. 

“Yes there may be difficult 1 
choices. I don’t think they're as 
difficult as people think they are.";: 

His plans reportedly include' 
powers for councils to levy 
“congestion charges” on mo- . 
torists who bring their cars into 1 
towns and cities at peak times ; 
as well as heavy levies on “pri- 
vate, uon-residential parking’’ 
designed to hit those who use ; 
their cars to go to work or shop. 

Shops, offices and factories 
could be charged for parking 
spaces they provide, as would 
out-of-town supermarkets. The ; 
money raised from these : 
schemes could be used by ooun- 
cfls to finance transport projects. 

Mr Prescott insisted be had 
the backing of the Prime Min- 
ister. “Tony Blair is very strong 
about the environment He’s- 
very strong about public trans- 
port policy. IVe no doubt about . 
that" he said. 

Mr Prescott also denied that 
the White Paper had been 
delayed. “No. It’s in the first 
week or the second week of ! 
June. That’s what was intend- . 
ed. Put your money on it” he 
said. 
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DAILY POEM 


what comes after this 


By Lucille Clifton 


water earth fire air 
i can scarcefy remember 
gpshing down through my mother 
onto the family bed 
but the dirt of ei fiction 
is still there 

and the burning bodies of men 
i have tried to low 


through the southern blinds 
narrow memories enter the room 
i had not counted on ice 
nor clay nor the uncertain hiss 
of an old flame water earth fire 
it is always unexpected and 
i wonder what is coming 
after this whether it is air 
or it is nothing 


f 

? pub!,calion by the acclaimed US poet 

Sbc W|U *** reading tomorrow, 5 May, at 8.45pm * 
at the Barbican Centre. London EC2. 3 - 
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view north over Tibet awaits awaiting Stephen Goodwin if his attempt to dlmb Everest b 
week today is likely to provide the best conditions for their bid Photograph: Steve Bell 
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THERE is a full moon next 
Monday. That is the day most 
of the expeditions cloistered in 
Base Camp are aiming a! for 
their bid for the sucuniL How 
much easier a full moon mil 
make the climb from the South 
Col of Everest when we will be 
leaving our tents there at mid- 
night, no one really knows. 

So far we have had oo 
weather forecast to suggest a 
May 1 1 ascent is even possible, 
but around the expedition 
camps there is a strong sense of 
wanting to get on with the job 
and get out. My team-mate 
Rob Owen is not alone in ad- 
mitting to “summit fever”. 

The gossip as we walked up 
after our rest and fattening-up 
session at Dinboche is that 
there is still deep snow on the 
approach to the South Col. 
Even so, Sherpas have de- 
posited 41 loads at the CoU so 
in all probability tents and oxy- 
gen are in place for summit bids 
as soon as the weather allows. 

The upshot of all this seems 
to be that once again there will 
be congestion on the highest 



Everest Diary 


Lobouche 


climb in the world - exactly the 
circumstances which con- 
tributed to the carnage on the 
mountain in 1996 when 12 peo- 
ple died around 10 and 11 May. 
With at least 10 expeditions, tn- 
d tiding three from the United 
States. Britain {two). Singa- 
pore, Iran. Switzerland (two) 

and various odds and sods -in- 
ducting a lone Dane who has 
been here since February -there 
could be up to 70 or 80 dimbers 
and at least as many Sherpas 
converging on the South Col 
over a few short days. 

Heavy traffic does not nec- 
essarily mean fatalities. But 
things go wrong quickly at such 
extreme altitudes when crowd- 


ing is combined with incompe- 
tence or some oveisj’gbL In 
1996 there were delays at the 
rock barrier known as the 
Hiiiat y Step because there was 
no prefaced rope. On another 
occasion, a team arrived at the 
Step with insufficient jumare - 
a device used by dimbers to haul 
up ropes - and one jumar had 
to be repeatedly passed down. 

Any idea that expedition 
leaders might agree to stagger 
their s ummit attempts to avoid 
congestion seems fanciful. The 
egos of the veteran moun- 
taineers who lead some of the 
premier expeditions here, no- 
tably the Americans, have al- 
ready dashed about fixing the 
route up the Lhotse Face and 
the “non-rescue**, as it turned 
out. of a member of a US en- 
vironmental team who took 13 
hours to get from Camp Two 
(advanced base) to Camp Three 
on the Face. (Even 1 only took 
six hours). Exhausted, he had 
undipped from the fixed line 
and collapsed in the first tent he 
saw. Unfortunately it was not 
one of his team's tents and bis 


comrades didn't look in it 
before raising the alarm. 

So tension is rising as we re- 
turn to Base Camp. This time 
it’s "shit or bust", no more ac- 
climatisation climbs. We just 
have to wait for the weather and 
hope a window comes soon. The 
last time Himalayas Kingdoms 
Expeditions, our tour organis- 
ers. went for the South Col 
route up Everest seven clients, 
seven Sherpas and two guides 
reached the summit Xt will be 
a hard act to follow even in the 
best of conditions. There are 
only seven clients, including 
myself, and if four of us reached 
the summit I would be pleas- 
antly surprised. 

Our three days at Dinboche 
have cleared the throaty cough 
I came down the valley with but 
left me with a sniffy cold As for 
my chances on the mountain, 1 
still really don't know. 1 shall 
take each stage as it comes. I got 
up to Camp Three last month 
and with a better night's sleep 
and oxygen, I fancy my chances 
of reaching the South CoL Be- 
yond that, who knows? 


Papering over the cracks 


The Lord Chancellor, Deny Irvine, will visit Washington DC 
next weekend His schedule, arranged with help from both 
10 Downing Street and the Labour Party, calls for an exhausting 
round of high-profile events, culminating with his delivery of 
the nationally televised National Heritage Lecture at the 
Supreme Court next Monday. Pandora's sources report that 
the aim is to enhance Derry’s international reputation at a 
time when his image in Britain remains, er, colourful. Among 
other Washington activities which our highest ranking l egal 
officer will undertake are a private lunch with the Supreme 
Court justices, speaking to the Oxford -Cambridge Society 
dinner and a (firmer for Glasgow University alumni. Its principal. 
Sir Graeme Davies, is frying in especially for this Most 
unfortunately, however, our own British ambassador. Sir 
Christopher Meyer, who ordinarily loves a good party, will 
not be in the US capital to look after Deny. It was Meyer's 
absence, we're told that convinced the Lord Chancellor that 
he would be more at home slaying in a Washington hoteL In 
view of Pandora’s previous accounts of this embassy’scoolness 
to Labour Party officials, for once it looks like Deny has made 
a wise decision about his accommodation. 


Cheap move 


We had always assumed that the Mirror’s chief rival hi 
the British tabloid market was Rupert Murdoch's Sun. 
But Pandora has to revise such thinking alter Saturday. 

It was Murdoch's 



“upmarket" Times which 
joined with (he Mirror in 
splashing a huge 
photograph of Leonardo 
DiCaprio’s supposed new 
girlfriend, Vanessa Haydon, 
left, on their front pages. 
What a major scoop for the 
Thunderer. But it does 
make sense when you 
consider that Saturday's 
Tunes costs 40 p, patting it 
for closer hi price to other 
tabloids than to any 
genuine British broadsheet. 


Actions speak louder 


Immediately after Diana, Prrocess oFVteles* death. President 
Clinton said: “We liked her very much. We admired her 
work.'* Not enough to join with more than 100 other nations 
in signing the international treaty outlawing landmines, but 
then Clinton could always point to his own moratorium on 
the US use of landmines that became American law in 1966. 
Now, according to yesterday’s New York Tones, Clinton is 
urging Congress to reverse its own law. He’s under pressure 
from his joint chiefs of staff, who say that if Iraq invaded 
Kuwait or Saudi Arabia the ban on mines could deprive 
American troops of “the means to adequately defend our 
forces and our allies”. Isn't it sad that “friends” of the late 
Princess such as Clinton cannot be relied on to defend the 
work they “admired” so much? 


Prayers for the president 



More insights on Clinton’s perfidious chantier wfli soon 

he mZfc in a new book called Ihe Unfinished Prtsutauy: 

w - . rr. fwt nnnabc 


RriokJe* Apparently, at the time of his first inauguration, 

Sfs^dex-President Jimmy Carter; causing 

on his knees in 


Honour for Linda 


!*»£*£ S 3 NOW the 

P'S^ftoUSgroop have told the mourning Sir Paul thal 

M StoU atteud in her place,they -*31 fly 
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In the special edition Renault Megane Liberty you 
can head off into the sunset armed with the reassurance 
of ABS brakes (now standard on all Mgganes). The 
comfort of air conditioning. And change from 
£ 10,500* And given the Liberty's slick handling, sure 
grip, power steering and advanced 75-bhp engine, 
who’ll blame you? 

■ You’ll be well protected, of course. With a driver’s 
.airbag, Side Impact Protection Bars and front seat 
belt pretensioners, the Liberty’s safety package is 
unmatched by any of its rivals. 

You’ll even enjoy one year’s free comprehensive 


insurance**. And when you’ve done roaming, a 
computer padlock engine immobiliser and anti-drill 
door locks will be there to deter anyone intent on 
taking a LibertS. 

But despire all this, with Renault freeways you can 


ABS BRAKES 


AIRCONDmONING 


BODY COLOURED BUMPERS 


STEREO WITH HNGERTEP CONTROL 


TINTED WINDOWS 


pay just £129 (14.7% APR") per month? for the 
hatchback Liberte. And that’s not all If you just test 
drive a Liberte - or any Megane hatchback or Classic - 
before May 22nd, you could find yourself winning a 
bibulous holiday for four in the South of France. 

So if you’ve ever fended slotting your favourite ape 
into a superb fingertip control hi-fi and just seeing where 
the road takes you, feel free. 

For more information on the 
Liberty and the M£gane test drive 
prize draw, plus your nearest 

Renault Dealer, call 0800 52 51 50. RENAULT 
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Euro born under cloud of compromise 

Blair seals backroom deal over presidency of central bank but experts fear ferocious row could ruin currency’s credibility 


By Katherine Butler 

in Brussels 


FOR Helmut Kohl, the drivin g 
force behind European mone- 
tary union, the historic decision 
at the weekend to merge the 
currencies of 11 countries into 
the euro from 1 January next 
year, should have been a tri- 
umph. But Mr Kohl left the Eu- 
ropean Union Council building 
early yesterday looking like a 
broken man, summing up what 
he had just lived through as “the 
most difficult hours I have ex- 
perienced in Europe”. 

His government almost col- 
lapsed during the summit when 
his finance minister, Theo 
Waigel, rebelled after Mr Kohl 
appeared to bow to French 
pressure to politicise the Eu- 
ropean Central Bank. Kohl re- 
turns home to face elections in 
which he will be accused of 
reneging on a promise not to 
surrender the mighty mark - the 
potent symbol of Germany’s 
post-war economic miracle - for 
a weaker money tainted by 
political interference. 

It took 11 tortuous hours to 
cobble together the shabby 
backroom deal an who would 
run the central b ank. But the 
fudged compromise now faces 
constitutional legal and politi- 
cal challenges which could still 



Point of no return: Tony Blair and Jacques San ter in Brussels yesterday after they had succeeded In thrashing out a deal over the euro and central bank Photograph: AFP 


mar the euro’s launch. 


will squeeze job-creating poli- 
cies and growth. It now looks as 
if the French have won the bat- 
tle to have monetary control bal- 
anced by some political input. 

What looked ostensibly like 
a squalid little row over which 


berg at the bank’s helm in 2002, 
will behave like a puppet of the 
French government But the 
perception is what is considered 
damaging. 

Feelings of ill wfll and bad 
blood, which augur badly for 


At US Senate-style hearings 
on Thursday furious MEPs may 
exercise their right not to con- 
firm the appointment of Wim 
Duisenberg of the Netherlands 
to the bank's presidency in 
protest at the fix which appears 
to run counter to the terms of 
the Maastricht Treaty of split- 
ting the ECB president’s eight- 
year term. 

The European Parliament 
President Jose Maria Gil Rob- 
les gave a sharp warning yes- 
terday saying the 50-50 job 
share arrangement between Mr 


Duisenberg and Jean Gaude 
Trichet of France is “dearly" in 
breach of the spirit of the 
Treaty. It was “no good at all" 
for the ECB, that it had been 
bora in such a way he said. 

Market economists believe 
that despite the eleventh-hour 
deal which Tony Blair insisted 
had safeguarded the “sanctity" 
of the Treaty, the ferocity and 
duration of the day-long row - 
one of the most bad-tempered 
summits in the ElTs history - 
has done irreparable damage to 
the credibility of the institution 


which wifi decide interest rate 
policy for the Euro countries. 

• The problems Tony Blair 
experienced in knocking heads 
together to deliver the central 
bank, Europe's first truly fed- 
eral institution, also reveal the 
depth of philosophical tensions 
underlying the whole project 
France and Germany still 
have profoundly different ideas 
about how European Monetary 
Union should be directed. The 
French fear that a powerful in- 
flation-busting central bank un- 
fettered by political supervision 


grey-haired man would pick 
up a £180,000-a-year job goes 
to the heart of conceptual 
differences which, unless they 
are overcome soon, could 
tear the EMU project apart 
Nobody imagines that Mr 
Trichet, who will succeed the 
German-backed Mr Duisen- 


Europe’s future unity, are run- 
ning high among the EU's 
smaller countries. They were 
given a worrying reminder that 
EMU is a show run by the 
French and German govern- 
ments. French President 
Jacques Chirac’s demands were 
seen as provocative and na- 


tionalistic and were described 
as “out of touch" by the Irish 
Prime Minister Bertie Ahem af- 
ter the summit 

The dispute showed in stark 
terms how domestic political 
concerns always come before 
the collective European good. 
Neither the French nor the 
Germans could be seen to lose 
face in the battle for control 
over EMU and the Dutch had 
little room for compromise be- 
cause their prime Minster Wim 
Kok is facing elections. 

But the rancorous feelings 


did not stop there. Luxem-. 
bourg's Jean Gaude Juncker, 
Romano Prodi of Italy, Jean- 
Luc Dehaene of Belgium and 
Viktor Klima of Austria - holed 
up for most of the day in one 
of the dining rooms on the top 
floor of EU headquarters - 
vented their anger at Tony 
. Blair. Mr Prodi said the Prime 
Minister was “ill prepared" for 
his role as chairman, while oth- 
ers complained they were left in 
the dark as private discussions 
with the Germans and French 
dragged on for hours. 


US wakes up to threat of potential rival to the 


By Mary Dejevsky 

in NAfe^iington 


FRANCO-GERMAN rivalry and 
the 11th hour fudge over who should 
head the European Central Bank pro- 
vided United States reporters and an- 
alysts with a welcome escape route 
this weekend. They could concentrate 
on age-old European national discord 
and how that would hamper plans for 
a single currency, rather than the 
more awkward implications for the 
US if the project succeeds. 

"An inauspicious start,” said the 
New York Tunes correspondent. “... 
Experience of the EU suggests that 


abiding by a single monetary policy 
will not be easy." “Feud underlines 
risk, breadth of masave venture," said 
the Washington Post. On television, 
America's main source of news, the 
start of the euro barely registered. 

Officials in Washington offered 
lukewarm congratulations, tempered 
with mild surprise that the European 
currency had got even this far. They 
then returned to more pressing mat- 
ters - for them -such as today’s Mid- 
dle East peace talks in London, 
President Bill Clinton's visit to China 
and new warnings of war in Kosovo. 

But the media's preoccupation 
with Brussels rivalry disguised a con- 


siderable turnaround in the US so for 
as the euro is concerned. Suddenly, 
those Americans commonly lumped 
together as “US polity-makers” are 
waking up to the euro. They are nei- 
ther as unconcerned nor as pes- 
simistic about its fortunes as the 
weekend's headlines suggest 

The change is partly the result of 
a propaganda blitz by Europeans. 
Leading Washington journalists have 
recently been taken on“fact- finding” 
trips to London, Paris and Frankfurt 
Last week saw four different euro- 
events in Washington, with speakers 
from Britain, the US, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and the EU Commission among 


others: diplomats, businessmen, econ- 
omists. bankers. 

But there has also been a marked 
shift of official opinion over the past 
12 months about whether European 
countries would accept let alone 
qualify for, a common currency. Jef- 
frey Frankel, of the US Council of 
Economic Advisors, is perhaps typi- 
cal. from the adoption of the stabil- 
ity pact he says, to the lengths so many 
leaders were prepared to take un- 
popular fiscal polities in order to meet 
the membership criteria, be has grad- 
ually realised the euro will happen. 

Now you can bear analysts from 
right and left describe the euro as“ar- 


■ guably the biggest thing that’s hap- 
pened to Europe for quite some 
time”. So farthereis no American con- 
sensus on what the euro could mean. 

The Clinton administration and 
much of the left tends to the benign, 
interpretation that anything which 
brings Europe together is good for Eu- 
rope and for the US. According to this 
view, a single currency will make con- 
flict less likely; it could make consumer 
goods cheaper across Europe, and also 
create a bigger, more accessible mar- 
ket for American exporters. 

There are, however, less opti- 
mistic forecasts. Some argue that the 
project will simply never come to 


dollar 

fruition and a few predict national- 
ist backlashes and ultimately new Eu- 
ropean wars. There are differences, 
too, on what the euro will mean for 
the US economy and the dollar. 
While some economists, like Paul 
Krugman at Harvard, argue that any 
effect will be slight and long-term, oth- 
ers believe the euro could be com- 
peting with the dollar for the status 
of leading world reserve currency 
within three to five years. The de- 
velopment of at least three highly pro- 
tectionist blocs, trading freely 
internally - in dollars, euros or yen 
- but externally defensive, is as like- 
ly, say some. 


finally 
clean up 
toxic 


By Elizabeth Nash 

in Madrid 


SPAIN'S authorities started 
clearing 7 m31ion tons of poi- 
sonshidge^spreadalong 40km 
of riverbed yesterday, more 
than a week after a burst reser- 
voir near Seville sent toxic min- 
ing waste cascading towards 
the country’s moat important 
nature reserve. ■ 

After dithering and mutual 
accusations, the Environment 
Minis try, the Andahician re- 
gional government and the 
Swedish mining company Boli- 
den-Apirsa launched a joint 
operation, each dealing with a 
section of the Guadiamar riv- 
er, which skirts Co to Don ana 
national park. 

Bulldozers mcrved to cart off 
contaminated topsoil and mud 
impregnated with heavy metals 
and acidic chemicals. The op- 
eration, financed by Bolides, is 
expected to take a month, after 
which new topsoil must be laid 
to enable the land to regener- 
ate. The waste will be dumped 
'in abandoned mineworks in 
Aznalcollar, near the reservoir 
that cracked open on 25 April, 
until a final destination is de- 
cided. Locals say the operation 
must be completed before Oc- 
tober, when autumn rains will 
wash the deadly cocktail deep- 
er into the terrain and aquifers 
supplying the wetlands of the 
park. 

Volunteers in protective 
clothing and face .masks have 
-cleared away more than 15 
tons of dead fish in a desperate 
attempt to keep the poison 
from entering the food chain of 
rare htrrift and annanls mhah it- 

ing the protected area. How- 
ever, dead birds have started to 
appear already along the river- 
banks, and the rotting carcass- 
es of a sheep and a deer, 
possibly poisoned from drink- 
ing task; waters, were found in 
marshlands on the outskirts of 
Donana. Scientists warn it could 
take decades for the ecosystem 
to recover from the disaster. 

Exasperated by government 
shillyshallying, green protesters 
poured buckets of stinking 
black water and dead fish down 
the steps of the Environment 
Ministry in Madrid on Saturday, 
calling upon the minister, Isabel 
Tbcino, to resign. 

Making his first comment a 
week after the event, the Prime 
Minster, Jose Maria Aznar, 
promised that victims “would 
not be forgotten". 


Discover the 
power of 
Cause-Related 
Marketing 

This two day national conference in association 
with The Independent will discuss how to build 
strategic alliances through effective 
Cause Related Marketing. 

For more information contact 
Bruce Graham on the number below or 
look for the large advertisement in 
Monday’s Media+ section of The Eye. 
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WIN a champagne weekend 
break at Down Hall Country 
House Hotel 



lake part In our unique ' 
competition and you could 
be pampering yourself 
with a luxurious weekend 
break, ax Down Hall 
Country House Hotel, an 
elegant Italian style 
mansion, near Bishop's 
Stanford. Hertfordshire. 

Set in over 100 acres of 
beautiful woodland, park 
and landscaped gardens, 
Down Hall is a perfect 
example of quality 
craftmanship from the 
Victorian age. With a 
history just as rich and 
intricate as the carvings 
daring back to 1540, thk 
Italian style mansion has 
f y been refurbished 
standards. 

Your prize would include 
two * nights luxury 
accommodation for two in 
a superior double/twin 
room, full English 
breakfasts, candlelit 
efinners in the restaurant, 
complimentary use of the 
leisure facilities including 
leisure pool, sauna, 

whirlpool 5 pa, mini-gym, 
tennis courts and fitness 


trail plus champagne on 
arrival 


Prize to be taken by 
30/1 1/98. 1 

To enter this competition 
simply dial the number 
below answer the 
following question on line 
and leave your name, 
address and contact 
number 

Q: Where did 

Champagne get its 
name from? 


0930 563 442 

If you are not ludkjr enough to win 
why not note adva n t ag e of the 
fbHawing exclusive offer for 
Independent readers? 25 % off 
wee k end breaks at Down HaO 
Country House Hotel Just £S2S0 
per person, per nrjW includes 
luxury accommodation, fitfl Engbsh 
breakfast, dinner and 

campS mat tary use of the leisure 
fadiaes. This offer Is based on two 
sharing a double/twin roam for a 
minimum mo night stay, k is raid 
until 31st Juflr 1998, subject to 
araflabilty. 1o book caB Down Hdfl 
Country House Hotel on 0/279 
731441, mentioning The 
independent reader offer. 
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DNA test closes book on 
mystery of Martin Bormann 


By Imre Karacs 

in Bonn 


THE long search for the elusive 
Martin Bormann is over. Using 
DNA analysis, German and 
Swiss scientists have established 
that a skeleton dug up in Berlin 
in 1972 is indeed Bormann 's. 
Hitler’s deputy - or, in Goer- 
ing’s words “that filthy swine" 
- may now rest in peace. 

The scientists compared the 
DNA obtained from a piece of 
the skull with a tissue sample 
donated by an 83-year-old rel- 
ative of Bormann's living near 
Frankfurt and found matching 
sequences. 

Coupled with eyewitness tes- 
timony and dental records, the 
German authorities arc con- 
vinced their file on one of the 
most notorious war criminals 
can be dosed. 

Contrary to legend. Hitler's 
deputy died in all probability on 
2 May 1945. 

The man spotted in 
Paraguay, Spain, Italy and Rus- 
sia in the last five decades must 
have been an impostor or, more 
likely, the figment of fiction- 
writera’ imagination. 

The Bormann myth began in 
the dying days of the Third Re- 
ich. The Nazi party leader :uid 
Hitler’s private secretary was en- 
trusted with the Fuhrer’s tes- 
tament and, conceivably, vast 
sums of money. On 2 May 1945 
he left the bunker on a mission 
to take Hitler's orders to Ad- 
miral Karl Donitz, the Fuhrer’s 
nominated successor. He 
promptly disappeared. 

According to one theory. 



‘Sightings’ of Martin 
Bormann (left) took 
investigators to South 
America and back again. 
Now scientists have 
established that his 
remains were found in 1972 

place where the original witness 
had placed them. One had be- 
longed to an extremely tall man 
- Stumfegger - while (he other 
matched Bor mann 's features. 

Since then the remains have 
been in the possession of pros- 
ecutors io Frankfurt awai ting 
yesterday’s final proof. “It is 
painful for us,” wrote Martin 


he managed to escape from 
Berlin and was smuggled to 
South America on board a U- 
boat. Over the years, there 
have been persistent sightings 
in Paraguay and BroziL 

The official version accepted 
Bormann as dead, though the 
Allies took the precaution of 
sentencing him to death in ab- 
stentia in Nuremburg. 

One leading Nazi testified 
seeing him outside the bunker 
on 2 May, in the company of 
Hitler's doctor, Ludwig Stum- 
fegger. Bormann and Stum- 
fegger came across Soviet 
troops as they were fleeing, 
and took their lives by swal- 
lowing cyanide capsules. 

The testimony had one 
weakness! In 1965 Cite West 
Berlin authorities dug up the 
ground at the spoi where the 
two bodies were allegedly lying 
and found nothing. The pow- 
erful Bormann myth, nurtured 
by ncu-Nazls, was rekindled. 


Bormann apparitions flooded in 
from every comer of the globe, 
forcing German investigators on 
a wild-goose chase from Patag- 
onia to the Amazon jungle, 
and back to southern Europe. 
More than 6,000 sightings have 
been reported; dozens of aliases 
had to be checked out. 

The Germans had to dig 
again. In 1972, a derelict site 
near the Reichstag revealed 
the two skeletons close to the 


of the mass murderer, “that 
nothing has been known for cer- 
tain about our father since 2 
May 1945." 

Mr Bormann, a priest who 
never misses an opportunity to 
speak out about his father's 
crimes, now plans a secret fu- 
neraL So as not to create aNazi- 
shrine, the remains are 
expected to be cremated and 
scattered in the wilderness, 
possibly at sea. 
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the changes underneath work , adding 
bite andfeedhack to the steering... 

and letting you adjust 
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UN chief ‘knew 


Rwanda genocide 
was on the way’ 


By David Usbome 

in New York 


KOFI ANNAN, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, 
knew weeks in advance about 
plans for the genocide of the mi- 
nority Tutsis in Rwanda in 1994 
but told UN military personnel 
in the country not to take any 
action, according to a press re- 
port to be published here today. 

The article, in the New York- 
er. alleges that the head of the 
UN forces in Rwanda, Gener- 
al Romeo D a 11 air e, sent a mes- 
sage to the office of Mr Annan, 
then in charge of UN peace- 
keeping operations, on 1 1 Jan- 
uary 1994 warning of the 
impending massacre. The Gen- 
eral cited a Rwandan security 
official saying he had been or- 
dered to prepare for the “ex- 
termination" of the Tutsis. 

The genocide campaign, 
which left at least 500.000 Tut- 
sis dead in Rwanda, began on 
6 April 1 994 and lasted for three 
months , uninterrupted by out- 
side intervention. 

There was no reaction to the 
claim yesterday from Mr Annan 
who was in Kenya on a 10-day 


tour of Africa. Mr Annan, from 
Ghana, became head of the UN 
at the beginning of 1997. 

The timing of the accusation 
could hardly be more awkward 
as he is due in Rwanda itself 
later this week. 

According to the report, by 
journalist Philip Gourevitch, 
Gen Dallaire was ordered not 
to intervene and to turn over 
what be bad been told by the 
inform ant to the Hutu govern- 
ment of the late President Ju- 
venal Habyarimana. 

Iqbal Riza, who was in Mr 
Annan’s office then and now 
serves as his chief advisor, told 
the New Yorker that any notion 
of UN intervention at that time 
would have been unrealistic. 
One reason was that only four 
months before, 18 American 
soldiers had been killed oo a 
UN mission in Somalia. 

Mr Riza said that he bad 
himself sent the reply back to 
Gen Dallaire. “I was responsi- 
ble," he said. Mr Riza went on, 
however, to add: “This is not to 
say Mr Annan was oblivious of 
what was going on. No. Part of 
my responsibility was to keep 
him informed." 


Serb police wounded as 
Kosovo fighting worsens 

FIVE Serbian policemen were wounded in a battle with Al- 
banian separatists who attacked the border village of Pono- 
sevac in south-west Kosovo yesterday. The clash was 
monitored from across the nearby border in neighbouring Al- 
bania by observers from the Organisation for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. Intermittent mortar and heavy 
machine-gun fire continued for a third straight day in the vicin- 
ity of Vojnik. inside the traditional rebel stronghold of Dreni- 
ea. 25 nules west ofPristina. Three ethnic Aibanians were fciDed 
and three wounded in Vojnik on Saturday. 

— Reuters, ftjnosevoc, Serbia 

Sudan foes talk peace 

TALKS aimed at resolving Sudan’s civQ war restart today 
against the backdrop of a threatened famine in south Sudan 
related to the 15-year war. Thousands could die in Bahr el 
Ghazal region, where international aid has been hampered 
by fighting between the Khartoum government and the rebel 
Sudan People's liberation Army, aid agencies say. The Nairo- 
bi talks, which ended inconclusively last November, are re- 
suming under the Inter-Governmental Authority on 
Development, a seven-nation grouping of regional states. Del- 
egations from the Sudan government and the SPLA arrived 
in Nairobi yesterday. 

— Reuters, Nambi 

Corot landscape stolen 

POLICE closed the Louvre and conducted body searches of 
visitors after a guard discovered the theft of a landscape by 
Corot. The gua rd discovered the painting. The Sevres Road, 
missing yesterday afternoon. He alerted police and the mu- 
seum was shuL The thief apparently had cut the painting from 
its frame before sneaking away. 

— AP, Paris 
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US plays down 
Blair’s Mid-east 
peace initiative 


By Patrick Cock bum 

in Jerusalem 

BENJAMIN Netanyahu, the 
Israeli- Prime Minister, and 
Yasser Arafat, the Palestinian 
leader, meet in London today 
with Madeleine Albright, the 
United States Secretary of 
State, to discuss separately the 
breaking of the impasse in the 
Middle East peace talks. 

The meetings, agreed at the 
time of Tony Blair's visit to Is- 
rael last month, take place 
amid predictions from all sides 
that no progress is to be ex- 
pected. Indeed, Israel and the 
United States have devoted 
such efforts to lowering expec- 
tations that it is surprising the 
talks arc taking place at all. 
James Rubin, the US State De- 
partment spokesman, said: 
“There is no reason to believe 
we are in a position to bridge 
the gaps." 

David Bar-IU an, a senior 
aide of Mr Netanyahu, said it 
was “utterly impossible" for Is- 
rael to accept the 13.1 per cent 
withdrawal from the Wtet Bank 
proposed by the US because it 
would compromise Israel's se- 
curity. Israel is offering about 
9 per cent. Mr Arafat, stressing 
his disappointment, has ac- 
cepted the American figure. 

The argument Over the ex- 
act proportion of the West 
Bank to be ceded by Israel 


masks the assumption am on g 
most observers that the Israeli 
leader is playing for time and 
does not want to implement the 
Oslo accords of 1 993 with their 
“ peace for land” formula. Mr 
Netanyahu has so far calculated 
successfully that President Bill 
Clinton does not want a con- 
frontation with Israel. 

“I think the administration 
knows our position," said Mr 
Bar-Elan. “It would be utterly 
impossible for Israel to adhere 
to a withdrawal of 13 per cent." 
Mr Arafat said progress “de- 
pends oo Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Netanyahu because it is 
there the problem is and 
nowhere else". 

The Palestinian leader's ac- 
ceptance of the US position is 
largely based on the assumption 
that Israel will reject iL 

Mr Netanyahu, who flew to 
London yesterday, was expect- 
ed to make a courtesy call on 
Mr Blair before meeting Ms Al- 
bright. But there are no plans 
for a tripartite meeting be- 
tween the Secretary of State, the 
Israeli Prime Minister and Mr 
ArafaL Nor are there are signs 
that the US is exerting pressure 
on Israel. Earlier in the month, 
81 US Senators sent a letter to 
President Clinton asking him 
not to make public American 
proposals to end the stalemate 
in the peace process. 

Mr Arafat is in a weak po- 


sition. He depends entirety on 
a diplomatic strategy rtf trying 
to win support from the US, 
West Europeans and the Arab 
states. But Mr Netanyahu is 
confident be can withstand this. 
The Palestinian leader has no 
alternative to his present stance, 
and there is little appetite for 
renewed confrontation with Is- 
rael among Palestinians on the 
West Bank. 

The only words of optimism 
about the London meeting 
came from US Vice President 
A1 Gore, visiting Israel on the 
50th anniversary of its inde- 
pendence. “We believe London 
offers an occasion for great 
progress. W: hope and pray that 
progress will occur,” be said. 


Gun protest: Demi Gonzalez, four, among thousands of empty shoes owned by, or representing, the dead victims of gun-related violence m cne 
US, during a protest near tire headquarters of the firearms company Smith & Wesson in Springfield, Massachusetts Photograph: Reuters 
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Malaysia to make rain 
as Games face ruin 


By Richard Uoyd Parry 

in Kuala Lumpur 


MALAYSIA is preparing to 
. send aircraft to seed clouds and 
/Vclean” the air over Kuala 
Lumpur to dispel concern that 
water shortages and smog will 
disrupt September’s Com- 
monwealth Games. 

According to reports over 
the weekend, British marathon 
runners intend to boycott the 
games if the Malaysian capital 
continues to suffer from the 
smoky “haze”, caused by vast 
forest fires in Borneo, which 
has afflicted it for much of the 
last year. 

But senior organisers appear 
to be at odds over what they will 
do if the. smoke fails to clear. 
Only a week ago, the sports 
^ninister, Muhyiddm Yassin, 
insisted the Games would be 
held in Kuala Lumpur “come 


rain or shine”, and angrily de- 
nied rumours they might be 
moved 10 Australia. But yes- 
terday he admitted some events 
might have to be moved out of 
Kuala Lumpur to other 
Malaysian cities, only to be 
contradicted moments later by 
the games’ chief organiser. 

"It is reasonable at the mo- 
ment to look at contingency 
plans,” said Mr Muhyiddin. 
“There will be a cost in moving 
events from Kuala Lumpur ... 
[but] we are as concerned as you 
lb at any environment should 
not be bad for the health." 

But the head of the organ- 
ising body, Hashim Mohamad 
Ali, denied this. “We're not talk- 
ing about any change of 
venues." said Mr Hashim, who 
offered his resignation last year 
after allegations of financial 
profligacy among Malaysian 
sports officials. 


“The event will take place at 
the actual venue we have as- 
signed to that particular sport. 
Full slop." 

Malaysians are hoping fer- 
vently that the haze, which has 
caused health problems and 
transportation accidents 
throughout South-east Asia, 
will have abated by September, 
but at the moment it is a daily 
feature of life in Kuala Lumpur. 
Schools and airports in differ- 
ent parts of Malaysia have 
been intermittently forced to 
close over the last two months. 

Yesterday, the city’s famous 
Pclronas Twin Towers, the 
world's tallest buildings, were 
almost invisible just a few miles 
from the dty centre, although 
the situation was much worse 
last September when a stale of 
emergency was declared in the 
province of Sarawak. 

The location of the fires in 


the jungles of Borneo in neigh- 
bouring Indonesia makes them 
extremely difficult to extin- 
guish. The Asian economic cri- 
sis, of which Indonesia is the 
mast serious casualty, has made 
the job of tadding the fires a low 
priority for the government in 
Jakarta. 

Yesterday the Malaysian 
prime minister, Mahathir Mo- 
hamad, announced a range of 
measures designed to coun- 
teract the smoke, including the 
technique of “cloud-seeding”, 
whereby salt solution is 
dropped. by aircraft directly on 
to clouds to release rain. 

“We are also making artifi- 
cial rain and we are sucking up 
the air in order to dean it,” Dr 
Mahathir said. 

“We are quite sure we can 
reduce the amount of haze to 
a level that makes it posable for 
athletes to run and walk.” 


SnheSTTn^phere The smoky haze curacy shrouding Malay™* capital Kual. Lumpur 


Photograph: Reuters 
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Zimbabwe 
tells Mugabe 
to quit 

President under pressure from own 
party, writes Mary Braid in Harare 


“MUGABE you’re now ir- 
relevant Go and rest old 
man." Six months ago- only 
the insane would have bran- 
dished such a slogan in the 
Zimbawean capital, Harare. 
But as a demonstration by 
thousands of students in the 
capital last week showed, the 
unthinkable is becoming 
commonplace. 

The resignation of Presi- 
dent Robert Mugabe, 73, was 
top of the list of demands of 
the protesters, angry at the 
police shooting of a student 
at an earlier demonstration. 
Those who chanted “Mu- 
gabe Out” also demanded the 
return of Dzikamayi 
Mavhaire, a member of the 
ruling Zanu-FF party recently 
suspended for daring to utter 
in parliament the message 
from the street- 

in a debate on constitu- 
tional reform of the one-par- 
ty state, Mr Mavhaire forgot 
the need for diplomacy, and 
while arguing that the con- 
stitution must be altered to 
prevent a president serving 
more than two terms, said: 
“Mugabe must go.” There 
were gasps in the chamber. It 
was another landmark in 
Zimbabwe's slow revolution. 

In spite of unprecedented 
demonstrations, riots and 
strikes, Mr Mugabe still be- 
lieves the country which once 
adored him for seeing off 
white settlers can be jollied 
along with a few revolution- 
ary songs and a Mugabe 
T-shirt- But he cannot ignore 
the thirst for change. Mr 
Mavhaire's outburst con- 
firmed that rebellion against 
him is spreading even in the 
ranks of his own party. 

A growing number of par- 
ly members privately admit 
Mr Mugabe is now a liability. 
Even tbe parliament, where 
the dice is loaded to ensure 
Zanu bolds 147 of the 150 
seats, has ceased to be behave 
like a rubber stamp. 

“He is besieged from with- 
out and more sgnificandy new 
from within," says I den Vfether- 
eH assistant editor of the Zim- 

batwe IndqxndatU one of the 
few independent voices in a 
largely state controlled media. 
“Ihe most significant feature of 
recent months has been the 
deathly silence of Mugabe's 
senior ministers. They are 
watching, waiting and ruling 
their hands." 

Hence Mr Mugabe's delay 
in announcing a reshuffle of 
his 56-strong cabinet - Ihe 
lodestone of the complex, 
and corrupt system of pa- 
tronage constructed over Mr 
Mugabe's 18-year rale. Dur- 
ing that time die constitution 
has been adjusted to con- 
centrate more power in the 
president’s haods. 

Mr Mugabe’s stranglehold 
owes something to the Zim- 
babweans’ patience. But in De- 
cember last year that patience 
-started dissolving as the Zim- 


babwe Congress of Trade 
Unions (ZCTU) staged its 
first ever national strike in 
protest at the government’s 
economic failures. Riots over 
rocketing food prices followed. 

Responsibility for the cri- 
sis is generally laid at Mr Mu- 
gabe’s door, despite his 
attempts to blame the coun- 
try's affluent white minority. 

Not everyone is gloomy 
about the looming upheaval. 
“People think the country is 
collapsing,” says David 
Chimhini, director of the 
human rights organisation 
ZimRights, “but the disinte- 
gration of the ruling party is 
an advantage in the building 
of Zimbabwe’s nascent dvfl so- 
riely”. Human rights groups, 
trade unions, churches and 
brave individuals like Margaret 

Donga, the only true opposi- 
tion voice in parliament, are 


Mugabe: Cannot ignore 
the thirst for change 

dedicated to the development 
of civic institutions. 

While Ms Dongo braves 
petrol bomb attacks to lay the 
foundations of a movement 
which might be com e an 
opposition party. ZCTU sec- 
retary general Morgan Tkvan- 
girai is now tbe reluctant 
leader of mass resistance. 

At union headquarters a 
security guard mans a newly 
installed iron entrance gate. 
Blood stains on the carpet in 
MrTsvangirai's office confirm 
that opposition in Zimbabwe 
is not for the faint-hearted. 
After the general strike, Mr 
Ikvangirai was beaten un- 
conscious and left for dead by 
veterans of the war against tbe 
old white regime. 

It was the veterans’ de- 
mands that the government 
honour pension promises - af- 
ter millions of dollars were 
plundered from the slate vet- 
erans’ fund -which caused the 
government to raise taxes and 
precipitated the general strike. 
Mr Tsvangirai’s criticisms of 
Mr Mugabe’s capitulation to 
their demands brought the ex- 
combatants to his door he be- 
lieves the government was 
behind the attack. 

The fear is that unless the 
system, as well as tbe presi- 
dent, changes, a deposed Mu- 
gabe might just be replaced by 
a Zanu clone. 
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LfftoffiThe 
National Space 
Science Centra 
(left) in Leicester 

Will have the 

first Challenger 
Learning Centre 
'outside North . 
America . ' ' 




A different kind of experience 


The Dome won’t be the only place to celebrate the millennium, a range of science visitor centres are also planned for the occasion. Hugh Aldersey-Williams reports 


INTERESTED in science? Then forget the 
Dome. More than £60Om -only a little less 
than the price lag for the Millennium 
Dome at Greenwich - is to be spent on 
science and technology visitor centres for 
the millennium. Of that. £270m comes from 
the Millennium Commission, while the rest 
is made up from matching funds mom 
Europe, local councils and commercial 
sponsors. In all. it is nearly twice as much 
as the annual amount awarded by the 
Engineering and Physical Science Research 
Council, the largest research funding body. 

The question is. will it be money well 
spent? Certainly, this big push will enable 
Britain to catch up with countries that hove 
traditionally done better at presenting con- 
temporary science to the public. 

At Leicester, for example, the National 
Space Science Centre will incorporate the 
fust “Challenger Learning Centre” outside 
North America. The centres, developed with 
backing from US space agency Nasa, en- 
able children to develop their maths and 
science knowledge by playing at astronau- 
tics. The International Centre for Life in 
Newcastle will feature “superlabs”, where 
real researchers will teach some experiments 
too advanced for schools to undertake - an 
idea borrowed from the outreach pro- 
gramme of the Cold Spring Harbor Labo- 
ratory on Long Island, New York. 

Birmingham's Millennium Point - at 
£ 1 12m the grandest of the projects - with 
a discovery centre and a technology inno- 
vation centre, looks to France’s Futuro- 
scope, which already advertises its 
attractions in British Sunday newspapers. 
Like many of the projects, it will exploit 
existing academic strengths. Ian Forrester, 
project manager for X-Site. Glasgow’s 
planned national science centre, speaks for 
many of the projects when he says; "Most 


other countries have science centres. Glas- 
gow doesn’t, but It does have world- 
leading universities” 

Fourteen projects around the country 
are supported by the Millennium Commis- 
sion covering a range of sciences, from as- 
tronomy to geology to biology. Like 
Millennium Point, most of the centres also 
focus on technology or mnqvatiotw and 
some have an element of local heritage to 
show their relevance to potential visitors. 

Many of the schemes are experiencing 
the same agonies as the MiDennium Dome 
- for example, whether their purpose 
should be primarily to educate or to eater- 
tain. Most of the larger centres will have 
“white-knuckle rides” which, while of limit- 
ed scientific merit, are seen as essential to 
draw visitors. “To market science you can’t 
present it pure,” says Forrester. “The clever 


bit is between getting you drawn in and get- 
ting you to understand. You have to excite 
and enthuse before you can engage.” 

Some may never- get that far. Those 
responsible for Island 2000, the Isle of 
Wight’s proposal for a pterodactyl-shaped 
dinosaur museum and improvements to 
nearby botanical gardens, were too disor- 
ganised to return my calb. The £9Im 
National Discovery Park in Liverpool has 
no literature for distribution. Magna, a steel 
heritage centre in Rotherham, themed 
somewhat misleadingly around the four an- 
cient “elements" (earth, air, fire and 
water), is already being scaled down after 
consultants calculated that its exhibits 
could not be afforded. 

The Weather Watch Centre in Brack- 
nell, a town council initiative with the near- 
by Meteorological Office, has not raised 


the bulk of its matching funds, and has been 
denied permission to miss certain “mile- 
stone” dates for progress on the project set 
down by the Millennium Commission. 
Meanwhile, the town council member 
whose idea it was has departed. “If the Mil- 
lennium Co mmiss ion doesn't support this, 
we may, together with the Met Office, redo 
it in networked form, using government 
money to bring ITtato schools,” says bor- 
ough engineer Chas Davison, into whose 
lap the project has fallen. 

But at least a handful of the new cen- 
tres will undoubtedly be spectacularly suc- 
cessful. The most original and authoritative 
must surely be Newcastle's International 
Centre for Life. Its trust chairman, science 
author Matt Ridley, has assembled a pan- 
theon of science communicators as advi- 
sors, including Richard Dawkins, Susan 


Greenfield, Steve Jones and James Wbtson, 
co-discoverer of the structure of DNA. 

Unlike physical sciences and technology, 
which rely largely on past glories for their 
appeal many of the breakthroughs and most 
of the applications yet to come are in genetics 
and molecular biology. This is one field which 
docs not have to labour to spell out its rele- 
vance: it is about us. “The driver s an in- 
tuition that this is a science where thepublic 
are going to get much more involved than 
ever before,” says chief executive Alastair 
Balls. Accordingly, the International Cen- 
tre for life incorporates its visitor centre - 
the Helix -and a genetics institute for fun- 
damental research in the same building. 

Such synergy with local academia fea- 
tures in a number of schemes: The Deep 
makes use of the University of Hull’s work 
in environmental modelling; the Dundee 


Science Centre benefits from the city uni- 
versity’s leadership in cancer research. The 
public witnesses authentic science as it hap- 
pens, for example with on-tine links to re- 
mote telescopes at Leicester. 

But what’s In it for the academic insti- 
tutions? Professor Alan Wells hopes to see 
an increased recruitment to Leicester 
University’s undergraduate course in space 
science, which already bucks the nation- 
wide trend of falling numbers of students 
taking physics. Others hope that bringing 
rieir researchers into direct contact with 
Lhe public will build bridges. “A lot of peo- 
ple have an interest in following the .* 
groove we've started to make. The drugs C ■> 
companies need to take the public with 
them; food companies and insurance com- 
panies, too,” says Balls. 

A critical perspective is a conscious fea- 
ture of several leading projects. Birmingham 
plans a theatre for denting issues in science. 
Glasgow's X-Site is “trying to create a neu- 
tral view of science, with core themes of cre- 
ativity, exploration, and the social setting of 
science", according to science exhibitions 
manager Dr Graham Durant At the Inter- 
national Centre for Life, a visitor area called 
Choices will pose ethical questions, register 
visitors' views and display the changing con- 
sensus, showing that “this is not a static sub- 
ject with static opinions”, says Balls. 

“The decisions will not just be for sci- 
ence and government, but practical deci- 
sions for ordinary people on the street,” 
he adds, “lo what extent do people want 
to involve themselves in genetic enhance- 
ment of any sort? If we can change the 
species, it is important everyone is involved 
and can make rational decisions, and we 
don’t just play King Canute with this new 
knowledge. A Disncy-Hke visitor attraction 
would be mcaly-mou th e d. ” . ... •- .. 


THOSE MILLENNIUM SCIENCE CENTRES IN FULL 


Name 

Tbpic 

Location 

/timing to open 

Mfflennium and matching funds 

Wfeb site (prefix http;//) 

Millennium Point 

Science and technology 

Birmingham 

Autumn 2001 

£50m + £61.6m 

www.binnlngham.gov.uk/mfflamium 

Bristol 2000 

Science 

Bristol 

Spring 2000 

£41 ,3m + £54.7m 

www.explaratory.org.uk/tKls2000 

X-Site National Science Centre 

Science and technology 

Glasgow 

Autumn 2000 

£35m + £74.5m 


Internationa] Centre for Life 

Genetics 

Newcastle 

Easter 2000 

£27m + £Z7m 

www.We-secTHt.CD.uk 

National Discovery Park 

Metfia technology 

Liverpool 

Unknown 

£27m + £64.4m 


National Space Science Centre 

Space exploration and astronomy 

Leicester 

February 2001 

£23 2m + £23.2m 

xramKl4.starJe.ac.uk 

Magna 

Steel industry heritage 

Rotherham 

Easter 2000 

£18.6m + £32.1m 


The Drop 

Ocean sciences 

Kingston upon Hun 

April 2001 

£18.5m + £18.5m 


The Dynamic Earth 

Earfli sciences 

Edinburgh 

Spring 1999 

£1 5.1m + £1 8.4m 

www.ebsJrw.ac.ufc/DynamicEarth 

The Big Idea 

Invention 

Ayrshire 

Spring 2000 

£5.3m + £5.3m 

www.bigidea-Ofg.uk 

Irrtech 2000 

Technology 

Winchester 

31 December 1999 

£4.8m + £4.Bm 


Island 2000 

Botany and palaeontology 

Isle of Wight 

. No information provided 

£2. 2m + £Z2m 


Dundee Science Centre 

Life sciences 

Dundee 

During 2000 

£1.6m + £1.6m 


Weather Wtech Discovery Centre 

Meteorology 

Bracknell 

Unknown 

£1.5m + £2.1 m 



TECHNOQUEST 

Nerve signals/ naming satellites/ red noses/ 
waking sleepwalkers/ ants' vision/ freckles 

Questions for this column may be submitted via e-mail to sa.net@campusJbt.coni 


Q How does a nerve signal 
pass between cells? 

When the nerve signal (in the 
form of an electrochemical 
“potential” between the in- 
side and outside of the nerve) 
readies the end of an axon, it 
is passed on to the next nerve 
cclL or on to an effector cell, 
such us a muscle. The axon of 
one neurone doesn't usually 
make direct contact with the 
cell body of the next: the two 
cells ore separated by a gap 
called a synapse. Information 
is transmitted across the 
synapse using chemicals called 
neuro transmitters, which cause 
electrical changes in the mem- 
brane of the next celL The sig- 
nal then passes along to the 
next nerve cell in lhe network- 

Q How did Uranus’* satel- 
lites get their strange 
names? 

In 1787 Wiliam Herschel 


thought he had discovered 
several Uranian satellites 
(though only two were later 
confirmed), fa accordance 
with the custom of the time, 
he only gave them numbers. In 
1851 William Lassell discover- 
ed two more. Because of the 
confusion over Herschel’s un- 
confirmed satellites, Lassell 
consulted Herschcl's son John 
and decided to the confirmed 
satellites proper names. John 
Herschel wrote: “Proceeding 
from without, inward in suc- 
cession, the names Oheron, 
Titan ia, Umbriel and Ariel of 
the fairies, >w]ph.s and gnomes 
of Shakespeare and Pope have 
been assigned respectively". 
The subsequent Uranian 
satellite discoveries ( Miranda 
by Gerald Kuiper in 1948 and 
the 1U satellites discovered by 
the Voyager 2 spacecraft in 
1 986) have been named from 
the same sources. 


Q Why does your nose go 
red when you are cold? 
Cold causes your veins to 
shrink to cut down on the 
amount of blood near the skin 
(and so beat loss), which makes 
you look pale. Etui your nose 
helps lo warm and humidify the 
air that you breathe, and needs 
a good blood supply to work 
properly. So, the veins in your 
nose are adapted not to shrink 
in the cold, making your nose 
much redder than the rest of 
your face in low temperatures. 

Q Why is it dangerous to 
wake a sleepwalker? 

When we sleep we go through 
different phases. Sleepwalking 
occurs in the “slow wave” part 
of sleep dining which our bod- 
ies use little oxygen and have 
basically' shut down. During 
this form of sleep the body can- 
not cope as well as usual with 
shock, so any sudden changes 


- such as being abruptly wak- 
ened - can be dangerous for 
people with heart problems. 

Q How far can ants see? 
There is no simple answer to 
this question. Some worker 
ants have well-developed eyes 
and can leap from branch to 
branch. Others have greatly 
reduced vision and some have 
no eyes at aff 

Q What’s the technical 
name for a freckle? 

A freckle is called a lentigo. 
Freckle* are caused by certain 
cells producing too much 
melanin - the chemical that 
gives our bodies colour. 

You con also \isit the tcchno- 
iptesr World H ide Web site at 

http; Vwtvh; sciencenct. ot# uk 
Questions and answers 
provided by Science Line’s 


TELL ME ABOUT 

RADON IS a colourless, odour- 
less. naturally occurring gas- 
which just happens to be radio- 
active. ft is produced from the 
decay of a number of chemicals 
- uranium-238 (which breaks 
down to produce radium-226, 
which then decays into radon- 
222, with a half-life of four 
days) and thorium, for example. 

The trouble with radon is 
that it can actually make some 
houses dangerous to live in. 
Uranium occurs in. rocks such 
as granite, meaning that in 
places such as Cornwall there 
is a constant seepage from the 
ground of (he gas. With the 
trend for modern homes to be 
snug and draught proof, that can 
actually lead to the gas filler 
ing through the foundations and 
collecting inside - which, with- 
out ventilation, can pose a 
small but real health risk. (You 
can get rid of radon either by 
installing a sheet of material un- 
der the house to stop the radon 
getting through, or by installing 
fans to blow it away. ) 

If you live in Cornwall, the 
statistical risk of dying from 
radon exposure is about 1 in 
3.2UO, though actual cases arc 
difficult to pin down. Certain 
parts of the county arc more 
hazardous than others, which is 



DoFa-Scicnlia on 0345 600444. 


Radon... 



why the National Radiological 
Protection Board (NRPB) has 
been conducting a wide-ranging 
survey, spanning the UK, to see 
whether there is a raised risk 
from radon exposure. 

Why is radon dangerous? 
When rudon-222 decays, it 
emils an aJpha-partide (u high- 
energy proton), and continues 
to decay through a series nf 
solid radioactive nuclides until 
it retches the stable, non-nidii v 
active lead-206. Though alpha 


particles cannot penetrate skin, 
ir emitted inside the body they 
can eventually cause cancer by 
damaging DNA. The risk posed 
by radon is that an atom will 
lodge in your lung and emit an 
alpha-panicle. 

Is that it? Not quite. Earlier 
this year Bernard Cohen, a 
radiation physicist at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who has 
completed the higgest-uver 
study into radon - drawing on 
data from almost half a million 


homes in the US — suggested 
that below a certain level of ex- 
posure the risk of contracting' 
lung cancer from radon is zero. 
Others disagree. But if Cohen 
is correct, it would be a radical ^ : 
finding since h. would go against 
our thinking on how alpha par- 
ticles, DNA and cancer are ins 
tertwined. It might even help 
property prices in Cornwall 


Chdries Arthur, Science: ml 
Technology fi tor-, 
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Hail 

to the 
Chief 



M’s 

pper 


JEM 


# DEBORAH ROSS 

TALKS TO RABBI 
JONATHAN SACKS 


SO, to St John’s Wood in north London, 
to meet Dr Jonathan Sacks, the Chief Rab- 
bL The Chief Rabbi! Yes, I stopped going 
to synagogue a long time ago. (“I don’t want 
no, syna-go-go.” I used to protest to my fa- 
ther until eventually be gave in.) But, still. 
I’m very excited. My mother is even more 
. ■ excited. My mother had spent much of the 

• w previous day calling me with instructions 

that ranged from “wear a DRESS" through 
to a less certain “do you even have a 
DRESS?" and finally culminating in: “I’m 
off to BRENT CROSS, to get you a 
DRESS!" 

So, in a stupid dress (from Next, I think) 
and tights and lipstick and every thin g 
you’re meant to wear when you come from 
Golders Green, as I do, and are about to 
meet The Chief Rabbi I arrive at his offi- 
cial residence. Malcolm, his skull-capped, 
personal bodyguard answers the door. 
Malcolm says: “The Chiefs just on the 
phone." And; “The Chief will be down in 
a minute." I love the way Malcolm says 
“Chief." He says it like Dennis ^bterman 
used to say “Guv" to John Thaw in The 
Sweeney. When The Chief eventually comes 
down, I tell him if that if anyone ever de- 
cides to make an orthodox Jewish verson 
of The Sweeney, then he and Malcolm would 
" be top of the casting list, no question. I doubt 

v they'd even need to audition, 
w The Chief laughs politely, but blinks 
rather blankly. I don’t think The Chief has 
ever watched The Sweeney. Later, he con- 
fesses he doesn't really watch telly at all, 
although he likes the odd film. The Show- 
shank Redemption was pretty good, he says 
- “a wonderful film about hope" He 
wasn't too sure about Schindler's List. “I 
wrote to Stephen Spielberg afterwards to 
say you’ve made a magnificent film about 
"■ how Jews died, now how about one about 

* bow Jews lived? Then, a couple of months 
ago, I had a wonderful treat One of his 

partners at Dreamworks phoned to tell me 

-t they were doing a film about the Exodus, 
‘ with special effects and everything." The 

- Chief looks well pleased. 

We go into the living room. There are 
framed photographs of hiswife, Elaine, and 
. their three children - Joshua, Dina and Gila 

-e\oywhere,ofcourse.Ptusbookcaseupon 

- bookcase of books. Hebrew on one side, 
English on the other. He has all the clas- 
sics. Byron, Austen, Thackeray, Shake- 
speare. the complete works of Dickens, but 
ftwould be wrong to assume be was of the 

stuffy, “no decent novels have been writ- 
ten for a 100 years" brigade. As he says 
“When I’m depressed, I like John Le Cat- 

&The Honourable Schoolboy. Ncw,iheres 

a good book." Dr Sacks has a very kindly. 

slow, patient, soothing wmc®, the sent of voice 

vou’d like to melt into and never come out 
of. He has a wonderful face. too. He looks 
lather like Peter Sellers trying to beTbpoL 
Although Dr Sacks is, technically, only 
leader of of the United Synagogues in this 
country - the main Orthodox grouping 
which represe nts main^eamorihodo^- 

heisalsowidefyregardedasthepubhcte 

of all Anelo-Jewiy, which includes the ul- 
f ^Orthodox, (with their long black coats 


and dangjy bits of hair) to the right, and the 
Reform (who are much more relaxed 
about observance) to the lefL As such -ami 
to keep the community together- Dr SaHre 
has had to walk a kind of quivering 
tightrope between the two. He isn't always 
successful. 

When Rabbi Hugo Gryn - head of the 
Reform Movement and popular broadcaster 
- died last year, Dr Sacks didn’t go to his 
funeral, for fear of offending the Ultra-Or- 
thodox. Instead, the Reform were offend- 
ed So, to placate them, he did go to Giyn's 
memorial service, where he gave a most 
moving speech. However, in so doing, he 
offended the ultra-Orthodax. He subse- 
quently wrote a letter to an ultra-Orthodax 
rabbi, fa which he spoke of his hostility to 
“the various kinds of Reform Jew” and de- 
scribed the conflicts be suffered “in prais- 
ing a person who was amongst those who 
destroy the faith”. The letter was leaked to 
tb eJewish Chronicle. All bell let loose. Chief; 
do you feel tenibly torn apart? “I did for 
a period of about a year. Now, I understand 
that I should no longer try to reconcile the 
two extremes. In the end, 1 have to speak 
with my own voice, expounding the tradi- 
tion as I see it." Cliief Rabbi? Nice job if 
you can get it? Perhaps not 

The size of the Jewish community in 
Britain has fallen from 450,000 in the ear- 
ly 1960s to barely 300JXX) today. These days, 
there are only around 1000 synagogue wed- 
dings a year. (“If so, how come 1 seem to 
be invited to all of them," cries my broth- 
er). Still the falling numbers reflect, prob- 
ably, the increasing number of Jews like me. 
Jews who, in effect, do nothing to keep Ju- 
daism going. Jews who jtopped going toshul 
because it was too cold and boring, except 
on Yom Kippur, when you could keep a tal- 
ly of bow mar^ old ladies fainted, and thiqgs 
livened up a biL Jews who eat bacon. Jews 
who send Christmas cards (albeit with pic- 
tures of robins rather than baby Jesus on 
them). No, I haven’t married out, but only 
because 1 haven’t married. Still I’ve slept 
out with great enjoyment over the years and 
have a son who probaidy won’t think of him- 
self as Jewish to prove it How do I make 
you feel Chief? Disappointed? Angry? Sad? 
Betrayed? Resigned? Sickened? He says, 
perhaps predictably: “How do you feel abut 
it ?" (Moishe to Hymie: “Hymie. why do you 
always answer a question with a question?” 
Hymie: “Why shouldn’t I?”) 

1 say Tm not sore. 1 say I find it confusing. 
On ihe one hand, I know I’m Jewish. But, 
on the other hand, what right do I have to 
say so, when I no longer observe any of the 
rituals, and don’t even especially believe in 
a God He says: “Let me tell you a story in 
parenthesis here." (Let me tdlyou, in paren- 
thesis, that if you ever want a direct answer 
to a question, ask a Gentile). 

“1 was fascinated by Isaiah Berlin, who 
daimed to be a secular Jew. He used to say 
to me ‘Chief Rabbi don’t talk to me about 
religion. When it comes to God Tm tone 
deaf. Yet he requested that I officiate at 
fits funeral. Now why did Isaiah, a secular 
Jew, want me to officiate? Tb me, H sug- 
gests we may be using the word ‘secular’ 
too loosely." 

I say I accept all this. L too, have a sense 
of where I have come from. I would like 
to gp back there when I die, albeit in some- 
thing other than this silly dress and gluti- 
nous lipstick. But, without the religious 
dimension - without living it in some way 
every day - is it actually enough? Proba- 
bly not, be says. There is a cultural aspect 
to Judaism - the sense of a shared histo- 
ry, a shared suffering, this knowledge that 
you belong to a certain people. “But to be 
a Jew and understand Judaism is, ulti- 
mately, a religious phenomenon. I doubt 
personally whether in the diaspora secu- 
lar Jewish identity can survive. The only 
place it can survive is in Israel where tire 
landscape, the language -where everytbmg 
reinforces Jewish identity. Judaism is are- 
ligious faith, not just an ethnic group." 



Dr Jonathan Sacks: ‘Israel is not just the Promised Land - it’s the over-promised land Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


So, what does all this make me, then? 
“A human being Right?" And to be human 
is more important to be Jewish? “Not all 
contradictions can be resolved," he says, 
which isn’t really an answer, but seems to 
be as far as be will go. 1 do make him sad, 
I think. 

Dr Sacks, now 50, was brought up main- 
ly in Finchley, north London, although he 
spent his early years in the East End. His 
father, Louis, had come from Poland when 
he was two. His father had a formidable in- 
tellect, phis great taste in the arts -“he liked 
Mahler before anyone else had even heard 
of Mahler" - but, in order to support his 
family, bad left school at 14 to sell doth in 
a shop in the Commercial Road. His father 
was an observant Jew, yes, but didn't know 
much about Judaism. “I remember, when 
f was five, waflmgback from synagogue with 
him. and asking him lots of questions. My 
father said 1 didn't have an education, there- 
fore! don’t have the answers to your ques- 
tions. One day, you will have the education 
I didn't have and you will teach me the an- 
swers’ . Now, what greater gift can you give 
a child?" I think this is a rhetorical ques- 
tion. I don’t think, he expects me to say: “A 
Nintendo, possibly." 

He studied philosophy at Cambridge, 
and took a double first, as did his three 
younger brothers. “We did it to give our fa- 
ther pride. "His interest in becoming a rab- 
bi bad its beginnings at the outbreak of the 
Six Day War, while he was still an under- 
graduate. “It had a huge impact on me. 
Every Jew I knew felt completely involved. 
For me, ft raised the question: “What 
made me feel so connected to these peo- 
ple 7,000 miles away? What bound ns to- 
gether? What does it mean to be a JewT" 
What does it mean to be a Jew? “It’s the 
belief that behind thewodd is another world, 
that this world is underpinned by a divine 
presence which constitutes the very heart 


of reality. And to live that out in terms of 
Jewish law." 

What if one of your children were to 
come home and announce they were mar- 
rying a non-Jew? “It would represent a real 
crisis for me and my wife. We have tried to 
show them what it is to have a Jewish home:' 
One of the great difficulties of Judaism is, 
I think, this business of where being a pro- 
tector of the faith transmutes into a kind 
of bigotry. Sometimes, I just don’t get God, 
ifatalL 

Certainly, I do wonder about someone 
like Dr Sacks and God. 1 do wonder how 
someone so obviously intellectual -a Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, even, before being ap- 
pointed Chief Rabbi seven years ago -can 
believe. He says Isaiah Berlin used to have 
the same problem. “He used to say to me, 
What I can’t understand is how you, hav- 
ing studied philosophy at Cambridge, can 
be a believer?’ I said, if it makes it easier 
for you, just think of me as a lapsed 
heretic. He said yes, he could relate to that” 

Seriously, how can you believe in a God 
when something like the Holocaust has been 

allowed to happen? Or, as Primo Levi once 
put ic “You can have God. And you can 
have Auschwitz. But yon can't have both." 
Dr Sacks says: “Did Primo Levi say that? 
I am quite familiar with his works, and I 
don't recall iL” Okay, maybe it was Danielle 
Steele but, stifl, 1 would like to hear your 
response to iL 

“My view is this. The real question isn’t 
where was God in Auschwitz, but where was 
man at Auschwitz? God was there in the 
command Thou shaft not murder’. God was 
there in the command Thou shall not op- 
press a stranger'. God was at Auschwitz in 
the words Thy brothers’ blood cries to me 
from the ground*. At Auschwitz, God 
spoke, and humanity didn't listen. So, to re- 
peat, I ask not where was God, but where 


“God gave humanity a code to live by. 
Tbrrible things happen when we don’t live 
by that code. One erf the fundamental Jew- 
ish values is that the moral code is sover- 
eign over all others. That right is prior to 
might. Therefore, there are moral limits to 
the use of power. Auschwitz was the final 
decisive refutation of the proposition that 
there are no moral limits to power." 

I actually think he rather Joses God in 
all this. Plus, hasn’t Israel put might before 
right at times? “I feel very strongly for the 
Palestinians, Israel is not just the Promised 
Land. It is the over-promised land. It has 
proved one of the epic dramas of which Jew- 
ish history is full. Can two dreams co-exist 
fa erne land? I think they can co-exist, yes. "Is 
Benjamin Netanyahu the man for the job? 
T don’t make political statements.” You’re 
not keen, then? T don’t think anyone ex- 
pected Begin to make the great leap with 
Anwar SadaL Perhaps in the fullness of time 
Netanyahu wiD surprise us fa the same way. 
Whether it will be at the London talks, I 
doobL" 

I wonder, lastly, if the modern Jew in 
Britain has anything to fear, aside from the 
Je*viAC?irofikietrackingusdcnvnanddaiiD- 
ingus for their own? Does be see an ti-semi- 
tism around him? T do think the taboo that 
existed for 50 years after the Holocaust is 
beginning to break. I've seen one or two 
early warning signs. Christopher Hitchens 
wrote an article in the Evening Standard a 
few weeks ago where, in effect, he called 
the Prime Minister of Israel a fasrisL 
That’s fae sort of thing I wouldn’t have seen 
10 years ago.” 

He has to go. He has another meeting. 
When I get home, Tm not sure I feel any 
less confused, although it’s nice to get the 
silly dress and tights off. My mother 
phones. “You’ll never wear that dress 
again? Give it to me - I'D get my money 
bade.” 



From worms to inflatable 
friends ... a quirky look at 
the week ahead 

It’s the worms’ turn 

Don’t be surprised if you see hoards of 
people singing to their front lawns this 
week. The International Festival of Worm 
("ha rmin g is expected to spark off a craze 
for the mysterious art. The aim is to try 
and tempt as many worms as possible to 
the surface during a 15-mfaute period. Me- 
chanical diggers and liquid stimulants are 
banned, but almost anything else goes. Pre- 
vious methods have included meditation, 
magic pebbles, Liquorice Allsorts and 
twanging a garden fork so the wrigglers 
think ft’s raining. It is apparently a high- 
ly-skilled business. “People think you just 
ring them a song and dance on the lawn 
and they’ll sprout from the turf like meat 
coming through a min cer." one con- 
tender said. “But it's a lot harder than 
tbaL" The world record currently stands 
at 511 worms in 30 minutes. 

For the love of bats 

Another of the nation's less celebrated 
creatures wifi be fa the spotlight this week. 
9-17 May has been designated National 
Bat Week, with the express purpose of get- 
ting ns to love these poor misunderstood 
animals and dispelling oar creepy mis- 
conceptions. Runoas fears of bats swoop- 
ing down and getting tangled in the hair 
of unsuspecting victims are apparent^ un- 
founded. “Bats have absolutely no desire 
to wrestle with yonr hafa" a spokeswoman 
for the Bat Conservation Tknst said. 
“They are not blind and stupid as people 
seem to think They are arte and fluffy and 
do absolutely no harm to anyone." 

Going bananas 

If you’ve got the Monday morning blues 
today, allow yourself to be cheered by one 
bit of heartening news. Maries & Spencer 
has solved the problem of rotting bananas. 
Most of us are all too familiar with the mis- 
erable scenario where you've brought your 
weekly bunch of Britain's favourite fruit 
during your Saturday morning shop, only 
to discover that by Monday they're already 
starting to go off, and by Thursday they're 
positively inedible. Thankfully, M&S has 
come up with the answer. They’re intro- 
ducing a range of “Now and Later Ba- 
nanas" For a mere £1.49, you gel five 
bananas ready to eat for a couple of days 
after purchase and five greener bananas 
that will ripen in the bowl ready to eat 
from four days later. 



The big blow-up 

Equally smart is a new eco-friendly 
scheme that takes off in Leeds this week. 
The city council is introducing Britain’s 
first priority lane for car-sharing vehicles. 
Drivers who arrange to give their mates 
a lift to work will be able to glide down 
the bos lanes and avoid the choking 
queues of traffic. So while you sit and sweat 
in the rash bom; your green goody- 
twosboes colleagues, wiD be able to have 
an extra half an hoar in bed, smugly over- 
take yon on the inside and arrive at work 
before yon. But for the ennning, there is 
a solution to be learned from our transat- 
lantic cousins. Droves of Americans have 
beaten such systems by investing in life- 
sized bfow-up dolls, dressing them up in 
a suit, and strapping them in to the pas- 
senger seat. 


►Mary Bell: ice is the antidote to sympathy for the devil 


HE devil has many masks. 

^rSnedMaryBell^ 
f us, including Gi® Sereuy 
ad nyseK believe that Uwse 

cviTLe the figment of hea^- 

i overripe imaginations. 

adc the mask and youTJ 

imxt has been P®°"^ for 

niy for paying the devawfo 

resenting her as 

3ffl e have suggested thalM 

he could no. have *»£* 


ensnared her in a psychologi- 
cal honey trap. June Richard- 
son, mother of one of Mary 
Bell’s victims, has complained 
that the book “does not teU the 
whole story”; the murderers is 
the only voice we hear. 

I, too, have been accused of 
having sympathy with the dev- 
il. In January, my film about 
paedophiles was broadcast on 
Channel Four. The DeiH 
amongst Us consisted of a se- 
ries of interviews with men 
who had, or desired to have, 
sexual contact with children. 
The tabloid press and chil- 
dren’s charities immediately 


called for the film to be with- 
drawn. I was accused of being 
duped, and of giving pae- 
dophiles a platform. It was 
claimed that I didn't distance 
myself enough from my sub- 
jects. 

I confess: I liked the men I 
met They were not monsters. 
Some were very good compa- 
ny, I enjoyed going out for a 
meal with them. Others enter- 
tained me at their house mag- 
nificently, pouring me another 
glass of wine. 

Then, as each meeting 
moved on late into the night, 
we’d touch on their attitude to 


children. T think a four-year- 
old could quite want, even ini- 
tiate, sex with me," a 
49-year-old said. After an 
evening in his charming com- 
pany, itwas hard to throw my 
hands in horror. 1 would lean 
back, listen, absorb. It was, 
frighteningly, almost possible to 
feel, at that moment, that per- 
haps being a paedophile wasn't 
so reprehensible after all 
Bui as the from door clicked 
behind me, the comfort of his 
company seeped away. I ab- 
horred the desires that had 
been expressed. When I re- 
turned home to my young 


da ugh ter, I would brutally re- 
mind myself, these desires were 
not abstract It was my daugh- 
ter that he would like to have 
sex with. 

What began, for me, as a 
moment of awareness, became 
a moment of professional prac- 
tice. I found it important to pro- 
vide myself with constant 
reminders of the true nature of 
the men I was meeting. While 
I was eager to get inside their 
minds, it was important that 
their world view, their inter- 
pretation, their version of 
events, was not the only one I 
consulted. It was important to 


step outside that claustropho- 
bic interview room. I refused to 
be seduced. 

It is not at all dear how far 
along the path to seduction 
Sereny went with Bell. But here 
is dear evidence that the 
process had begun. Sereny con- 
stantly refers to Bell's human- 
ity, as if this alone were 
evidence enough for lack of 
moral culpability for her crime. 
She notes that Bell is fervently 
anti-racist, and is careful to 
record her frequent tears. Her 
kwe forher teenage child is pre- 
sented as extraordinary, as if it 
weren’t the most natural thing 


fa thewodd for a woman to care 
for her daughter. In interviews 
that are said to have lasted up 
to 10 hours a day, over a peri- 
od of five months, it is easy to 
see how it would be to take that 
one step bade, for the inter- 
viewer to refer to a moral order 

outside the interview room. 

Disturbingly, Sereny - a 
writer who ought to share Gra- 
ham Greene’s “splinter of ice” 
- describes her feelings to- 
wards Bell as “love and affec- 
tion". If we love someone, we 
fold excuses for them. Current 
theory presents sexual abuse in 
childhood as a formula to for- 


give almost any crime - from 
murder, through thievery to fur- 
ther sexual abuse. 

Sereny has every right to 
produce a brave book about 
Mary Befl. But the quest should 
not be for forgiveness; it should 
be for understanding. We must 
be careful that the humanity of 
criminals - the friendship, the 
tear - does not seduce us. 
While the mob. and much of 
the media is boiling with rage, 
we should remain cooL The 
splinter of ice should never 
meiL 

Dea Birkett 
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Europe united in 
a clash of nations 


SO THE launch of a angle currency for Europe has been celebrated with 
fireworks - a dispute of the traditional European kind. It is not a dispute 
about policy. Both candidates for president of the European Central Bank 
axe solid monetary conservatives. It is a dispute about nationality. One is 
French, one is a German-backed Dutchman. The greatest act of European 
integration has been launched in a squabble which confirms that the Eu- 
ropean Union is stQl a collection of nationalities. Imagine if Alan 
Greenspan's reappointment as chairman of the F&3eral Reserve Board had 
seen opposed on the grounds that he came from New York and it was the 
Califor nians * turn. If the introduction of the euro really does create a sin- 
gle European super-nation, as it does to some sceptical eyes, then this week- 
end’s squabble should be the last such. No such luck. Nationality will be 
bitched against nationality for some time to come in the business of the 
EU. 

But the presidency of the central bank, at least, has been settled for 
he next 12years: a little-noticed aspect of the deal is that after \Wm Duisea- 
rerg, the Dutchman, steps down in four years’ time, Jean-Claude Trichet, 
he Frenchman, gets a foil eight-year term. Yes, it is a fix and a revealing 
dice of raw politics. It is against the “spirit” of the Maastricht treaty, which 
ays the bank president's term of office shall be eight years. But is this the 
‘fudge” which would so damage the prospects of success for the euro and 
tgainst which Tony Blair and Gordon Brown set their feces? Hardly. Much 
nore significant is the fu dging of the criteria set out in the treaty for de- 
eding which countries may join the euro. An elastic measuring-tape has 
jeen used to check some figures for public debt, and only Greece has been 
cept out on quality-control grounds. But the markets have known for scene 
ime that it will be a “broad euro" not a narrow one - that is part of the 
■eason why the German mark has been down and the pound up -and it 
vould have been peculiar for Messrs Blair and Brown to veto something 
)f which Britain was not part. 

The argument over the European Central Bank has produced anoth- 
er charge: that Mr Blair has chaired the talks badly, by failing to square 
tis friend Jacques Chirac in advance of this vital meeting. This is just plain 
ally: if the French want to kick up a Gaullist fuss about the nationality of 
i Euro-functionary, there is precious little that even Mr Hair, who has an- 
iwered the Irish Question and achieved breakthrough in the Middle East, 
am do about it 

The new central bank may have been undermined by having politicians 
iend its rules before it is set up. But a much more important question is 
vhetber those rules are right The Duisenberg-lrichet row has drawn ac- 
ention to the feet that the constitution of the ECB, as laid down in the 
Maastricht treaty, is flawed. The eight-year, non-renewable term for the 
nesident may be modelled on the Bundesbank - the Platonic ideal of cen- 
tal banla - but it is too long. Mr Greenspan is half way through his third 
our-year term at the Fed, and no one suggests that his effectiveness has 
wen compromised by periodic reappointment The trouble with the Ger- 
nan central bank model is that it equates independence with lack of ac- 
n notability. The Bundesbank makes its decisions in secret and they are 
ilways “unanimous". The ECB is expected to operate in the same way, 
mt the treaty says it “may decide to make the outcome of its deliberations 
rablic" It should do so. And Mr Duisenberg should submit himself to reg- 
dar public questioning by European finance ministers and the European 
Parliament, just as Mr Greenspan gives evidence to congressional com- 
nittees and Eddie George appears before the Treasury Select Commit- 
ee. None of this would compromise the ECB's independence, but openness 
vould strengthen its democratic legitimacy. It seems curious - not to say 
irrogant - to suggest that the United Kingdom’s monetary institutions are 
uperior to Germany’s, given the two countries’ records on inflation- But 
Haphazardly and by accident, in response to failure, we have evolved an 
□dependent Bank of England which sets policy openly, with differences 
if view argued out in public. Politicians do not set interest rates, but the 
leople who do are accountable in the broader sense - an accountability 
he institutions of the EU desperately lack. 

This is an important issue, but in the end it is not going to make the 
Difference as to whether Britain should or should not join the euro. That, 
is Mr Blair reiterated yesterday, remains a fundamentally economic rather 
ban political question. It is one of -the great mysteries of applied economics 
hat, 25 years after Britain joined the Common Market and six years af- 
er the creation of the “single market" the Britisb economic cycle remains 
>ut of sync with the continental one. Mr Blair’s position is not easy, but it 
s right: to postpone entry until there is genuine convergence, while try- 
ng to ensure the constitution of the euro emphasises openness and trans- 
larency. 


Bormann is dead, but 
what about Elvis? 


DNA testing may be a great step forward in crime detection and paterrn- 
y suits, but it will throw tens of people out of work in a valuable cottage 
ndustiy- that sub-branch of journalism which makes its living from sight- 
ngs of dead people. Today we report the up-to-the-minute news from 53 
/ears ago: that Martin Bormann is dead. DNA tests on a body in Berlin 
lave confirmed that it is that of Adolf Hitler’s sidekick. Since 1945 there 
lave been 6,000 sightings of him, many of them in South America. That 
neans that in future there will be about 100 fewer stories available every 
/ear for credulous newspapers to print and credulous readers to read. Let 
js hope the scientists in the white coats are not let into Graceland to car- 
-y out tests which put paid to all the Elvis Presley sightings. Why should 
iie nation be deprived of gems like the Sunday Sport's report that the King 
lad been spotted in a fishmonger’s in Essex selling bound dog fish? 
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Pollution toll: Workers clearing dead animals and fish from a marsh on the borders of the Doftana nature 
from a mine nearby 


in southern Spain, a week after toxic waste spilled 
Photograph: Desmond Boyfan/Reuter 


Risks of staying out 

ALL OVER Europe, starting from 
next year, businesses will begin pric- 
ing their goods and services in euro 
as well as their local currencies, and 
unless they don’t mind losing busi- 
ness British traders will be doing the 
same. Already, several British banks 
have said that they will be offering 
customers the opportunity to bank 
in euro, and we should expect to see 
a huge uptake as the benefits of do- 
ing so will be very tempting -no ex- 
change costs, more stability in prices, 
lower interest rates, and more buy- 
ing power. 

Afl of which leaves British poli- 
cy-makers in a dilemma, yet again, 
over Europe. % appeasing Murdoch- 
inspired public opinion and staying 
out of monetary union, we risk one 
of two perils: on the one hand, if the 
euro is strong, there may well be an 
undignified scramble out of sterling 
and into the euro, driving the value 
of the pound ever downwards as 
more and more of us decide to con- 
duct our affairs in euro, and sterling 
atrophies. On the other hand, if the 
euro is weak, then the pound will 
boom, with disastrous consequences 
for jobs and social stability here. Ei- 
ther way, the only ones to profit from 
Britain’s continued exclusion will 
be those who can afford to speculate 
on the currency markets -and after 
the ckrbade of Black Wednesday, we 
have surely had enough of that. Our 
entry, which increasingly looks as 
though it wfll be sooner rather than 
later, is in danger of resembling a 
dash to the lifeboats rather than the 
positive and reasoned choice it 
should be. 

But what if we were to abandon 
our traditionally superior and jin- 
goistic attitudes to mailers European, 
and instead openly admit to our sub- 
stantial inter-dependence with our 
continental neighbours and join up 
now? What is the worst that could 
happen? Death? Plague? Hordes of 
Brussels officials interfering in our 
cherished ways of life in ever more 
personal ways? Hardly. The worst 
that could happen, should we join 
and the euro fail, would be that we 
find ourselves in the same boat as 
France, Germany, Holland and the 
rest — with a devalued currency. At 
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least British jobs would be safe. 

Whatever the protestations erf the 
europhobes about not taking risks 
with our currency, there are risks for 
us whether we are in or out And giv- 
en that an early British entry would 
boost the credibility of the new 
euro stiQ further, it seems a much bet- 
ter bet to be in than stay out 
ROBIN PRIOR 
Eating Middlesex 


crease in learning), thus halving the 
cost of an individual’s education. 
SUZANNA JACOBY 
Penzance, Cornwall 


Supermarket blight 


Difficult pupils 


ANGELA CRUM EWING (letter, 
30 April) is right that difficult pupils 
need professorial help, but I disagree 
with her feat it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect this to be provided by main- 
stream schools. 

There are some enlightened lo- 
cal authorities which provide a coun- 
selling service for students. Teachers 
are neither qualified, nor do they 
have the time, to address the school- 
based and personal issues which in- 
terfere with everyday school life. 

Whilst exclusion does remove a 
disruptive influence from the class 
it does not afford the excluded 
young person the opportunity to ad- 
dress the fundamental reasons for the 
anti-social behaviour that led to iL 

Government needs to recognise 
the value of one-to-one counselling 
and provide schools with the finances 
to provide a supportive, of both stu- 
dents and teachers, professional 
counselling service. 

GEOFF COX 
Rugb)\ Warwickshire 


JAMES GAIRD (letter, 28 April) has 
• little grasp on reality if he thinks that 
“Ludlow shops have much to gain 
from new trade which will be at- 
tracted by a modem supermarket”. 
Here in Malvern there is an arcade, 
of shops on the doorstep of a mod- 
em supermarket; 30 per cent of the 
shops are empty. The adjacent street, 
the prime shopping area, has the usu- 
al signs of supermarket blight - 
empty premises, “To Let” signs, and 
charity shops. 

The ecology of towns like 
Malvern and Ludlow is delicate and 
little understood, or cared about, by 
planners, supermarket companies, 
and central government A local trad- 
er only needs to lose 10 per cent of 
his business to a supermarket giant 
to find himself trading at a loss. 

It has happened all over England 
and will continue to happen until 
planning laws change. Currently it is 
not acceptable to object to a super- 
market development on the grounds 
that its presence will adversely affect 
the local quality of life. Why not? 
DEREK MAG RATH 
Malvern, Hereford and Worcester 


in consenting sex, and remove the le- 
gal obstacles to more explicit and ef- 
fective sex education in schools. 

TWelve European countries now 
have an age of consent of 14, or low- 
er. Sexual rights are human rights, 
and human rights should not be re- 
stricted to those aged 16 and over. 
PETER TATCHELL 
OiuRagef 
London W1 


YOUR "fetched vs Lyttle scenario, 
(3Q April), devoted two full pages to 
a very tired and now rather irrele- 
vant argument about whether “out- 
ing” is justified or not. 

This debate went west a good 
three years ago. The real gay polit- 
ical debate is about whether Out- 
Rage !’s direct-action style politics is 
more effective than the polite lob- 
bying approach of Stonewall (backed 
as they are by an army of luwies). 
Or indeed, whether the two ought to 
be working in tandem, given Lhat they 
are broadly trying to achieve the 
same thing 
TIM PURCELL 
London SE7 


Dump the car 

VYVHOPE-SCOTT comments on 
the supposed difficulties of not hav- 
ing a car (letter, 30 April). .! have 
some suggestions. 

Go shopping twice a week and 
buy less in one go; get a taxL'(a lot 
less expensive than you think); hon- 
estly work out bow much a car costs 
to. run a week; demand home deliv- 
ery in the price or threaten to take 
your business elsewhere. 

I’ve also found that selling your 
car is one of the best ways of reducing 
your indirect taxation bilL It is easy 
to find a way out of doing things tf 
you realty, want. to. 

STEVE DDCEY ’ : 

Cleethorpes 
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Caxton’s first 


Financing fillings 


I AM surprised the Labour govern- 
ment has not grasped the nettle and 
announced 24-hour, round-the-clock 
schooling. 1 am sure there are many 
parents who work at night and 
would love to hove schools babysit 
their children for free. Children 
would also then learn at twice the 
present rate (as the Government 
seems to believe that numbers of 
hours in school equal a direct in- 


Gay age of consent 

JOHN LYTTLE accuses me of ad- 
vocating an age of consent of 12 
(“I'm out with the in crowd”, 30 
April). This is not true. I have con- 
sistently argued for consent at 14 for 
everyone, gay and straight 

Nearly half of all teenagers have 
their first sexual experience before 
the age of 16, mast after the age of 
14. For this reason, 14 seems a fair- 
er and more realistic age of consent 
My motive is to reduce the crimi- 
nalisation of young people involved 


THE HEALTH department recom- 
mends lhat dental amalgam fillings 
should be avoided in pregnant women 
(report, 30 April). Unfortunately, 
except in exceptional dicumstances, 
amalgam is the only durable mater- 
ial which the NHS is prepared to pay 
for in the restoration of carious teeth 
in a pregnant patient This latest rec- 
ommendation makes a mockery of the 
principle of providing free denial care 
to women in pregnancy. 

It would be appropriate for the 
Secretary of State to sanction in- 
clusion of the use of composite fin- 
ing materials in NHS general dental 
practitioners’ fees where they are 
used in pregnancy. 
DRJAHASSANBDS 
Diss. Norfolk 


CHAUCER’S Canterbury Talesms 
not the first book printed in England 
(report 1 May). The first dated book 
which Caxton produced at his shop 
in Westminster was the Dictes or 
Sayengis of the Philosophers , com- 
pleted in November 1477. The first 
known item of any kind printed in 
E n gland, a letter of indulgence, 
precedes it by almost a year, being 
printed by Caxton in December 
1476. The first printed edition of The 
Canterbury Tales bears no date but 
is generally thought, to have been 
printed in 1478. 

WILLIAM HALE 
Assistant Librarian 
(Petroconversion) 

John Rylands University Library of 
Manchester 










Oldthinkers 


C A BANKS (letter, 28 April) uses. 
Orwell’s term “oldthink" to refer to 
incredulous responses to the Mil- 
lennium Dome, Diana’s funeral etc. 

I hope that the worrying practice 
of giving MPs scripts isn’t going to 
mean that people could be charged 
with thought-crime. Could Tbny 
Blair be worried that not enough 
people “beltyfeel" his policies, as in 
“Oldthinkers unbeUyfed New 
Labour”? 

ALEXCOCKELL - 
Exmouth, 

Devon 



Your Bank Holiday fun guide to virtual politics 



MILES 

KINGTON 


YES, it’s dear old May Bank Holiday again 
(did you all remember to put your barom- 
eters back to “wet and windy” last n^bt?), 
and for those of you lucky enough to be able 
to get out and about in the bracing weath- 
er today, here are some of the more in- 
teresting attractions on offer this Maytide I 
Tory in Opposition Celebrations 
Hyde Park, all day. 

It’s a year since Labour won office, but the 
Labour birthday partying has overshad- 
owed the fact that it’salso a year since the 
Tbiy party achieved their kmg-awaited goal 

of gettmga refresher season in opposition. 
In feet, since most people saw the purpose 
of the genera] election as getting the lories 
out, not Labour in, perhaps this non-stop 
party by the Conservative romp is more 
significant than any Labour celebration. 
Attractions include Spot-tbe-Hague, 
Write - Alan-Cl arfc’s-Diary-fbr-a- Day, and 
Give-an-ex-Toty-MP-a-JobCenire. 


Open House at 13a Bloemdale Avenue. 

Sutton Coldfield 

This is the home of Jack Wstherby, the very 
first man ever to get through to the 
French World Cup hotline and buy a tick- 
et! Come and look round this historic 
place, and hear Jack himself talk you 
through it! On display is the very telephone 

on which be dialled, (he chair in which he 
lived for the days while he did it, the biU 
from BT for £475 (even though he onty 
got through once and was charged for all 
the engaged calls!), and the letter from the 
French World Cup organisers congratu- 
laling him and also regretting dial they can- 
not enclose his ticket as it has bad to be 
reallocated to French supporters. A slice 
of footballing history! 

Grand Water Sale of the Century 
Vre’ve heard of water companies being sold 
and water shores being floated and water 
goldmines being sat cm, but this is the very 


first time we have heard of a genuine wa- 
ter sell-off, with genuine water being 
sold. Farmer Arthur Critchlowof Glouces- 
tershire recently had his land flooded by 
fierce storms and rainfall. Staring gloomi- 
ly oat over the flood waters, it suddenly 
occurred to him that this was exactly what 
many people were short of. He put up a 
sign saying: “Witcr- Siphon Your Own!” 
and business has been intense ever since. 
Just off M5 at Spinchcombc. 

Lord Irvine’s Homebase 
New out-of-town shopping centre near 
Windsor. Nice range of wallpapers, paint- 
ings, furnishings, hangings etc. 

The Single Currency Road Show 
Do you want tospendyour day off study- 
ing the pros and cons of the euro? No, of 
course you don't. But do you want to know 
WHY you don’t want to do it? Do you 
want to know what will happen if you 
DONT keep up to dale with the euro? Did 


you know lhat the euro has a built-in Mil- 
lennium Bug in it which will render it to- 
tally valueless at midnight on 31 December 
1999? Did you know that the last statement 
is totally erroneous and was put round by 

Peter Mandelsoo just in case things go very 

very wrong? All this and more, explained 
at the Single Currency Road Show, in your 
neck of the woods soon. 

The Vision of Tony Experience 
See the exact spot where Tbny Blair ap- 
peared in a vision last week! Eight-year- 
old Brunnhflde O'Reilly was playing with 

Kr*r TkXonAii AaII * * . 


and I am now on my way to Europe to chair 

a vitally important meeting to kedp the Eu- 
ropean Bank going, so I mu^ be on my way, 
but don’t forget to do your homework} ’ 


penix^g as authentic, especially as the man 
seen in the vision shaking his fist behind 
Tony’s Jback has since been identified as 
Alastair Campbell Thespot is already a 
firm favourite for pilgrimages. 

Virtual Reality Mayor-of-London 
Experience. Leicester Square 
_ew state-of-the-art exhibition which 


?SVV- 


— — i juiyuig wun 

her Mandy doll outride her home in the rives 1 ? Am “ ,uon w “ cn 

anaD vinage of Naher Widdfey when te 

appeared to her in the sky and said: “O lit- th P You sun P 1 y ■*“ 

tie girl, is this the right way for Europe? I 

have been chairing a vital meeting between 
the Israeli and Palestinian leaders in an ef- 
fort to keep the peace process going, af- 
ter my historic intervention in Northern 
Ireland to keep the peace process going, 


. —“muu. iuu auiipiy atm 

tne hot seat, strap the harness and helmet 
on, turn the knob to Archer, Living- ;, 
one, Branson, Glenda Jackson, etc, and , 
f£L what it’s like to be in chares of one 
Of tile world’s top cities, even if you’re not;; 

e l ^. e world’s top people. Afterwards,- - 
counselling, medication etc available. : Y 
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European history was rewritten 
this weekend - without the UK 


V 

■■■ I 



GILES 

RADICE 

the price of being 

out OF THE EURO 

haggling over the presi- 
dency of the European Central Bant, the 
special summit in Brussels held over the 
weekend is genuinely historic it marks the 
effective start of the European single cur- 
rency The heads of government have 
agreed that 11 members will participate in 
economic and monetary union; they have 
decided on bilateral conversion rates; and 
they have reached a compromise over the 
presidency, with the Dutchman Wim 
Doisenberg staying at least until 2002, 
when the new euro-notes and coins start to 
circulate. 

' Although it would have been preferable 
if the French had not decided at the last mo- 
ment to put forward as their own candidate 
Jean-Claude THchet (who, it is now agreed, 
will start an eight-year term when Duisen- 
berg steps down), if a deal had not been 
struck this weekend it would have been far 
worse for the euro’s credibility. The pity is 
that despite Tbny Blair's vital role in broker- 
ing the agreement, his government has de- 
cided not to join EMU in this parliament, 
except in exceptional circumstances. 

Last week, the Treasury Select Com- 
mittee. of which I am chairman, published 
the report The UK and Prep arati ons far Stage 
Three of Economic and Monetary Union. As 
the Committee is divided in its views, with 
a substantial pro-euro majority but also a 
significant anti-euro majority, we did not dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of entiy nor the issue 
of timing - contrary to speculative accounts 
that appeared before the report was pub- 
lished and which have been repeated in The 
Independent and elsewhere. We did say that 
it would not be possible “to judge clearly 
and unanimously either the success of 
EMU or answers to all of the Chancellor’s 
five tests for at least five years'’, but that led 
on to the next sentence: “It will remain the 
case that the UK’s decision will have to be 
made on a political and economic assess- 
ment of the balance of national advantage.” 

What we are saying Is that because 
there will be no certainties either about the 
success of EMU or the Chancellor’s tests, 
our decision will have to be taken in the 
broad national interest, on the basis of a 
comparative political as well as economic 
analysis of the costs and benefits not only 
of participation but also of staying out. 

In my view, the UK should join sooner 
rather than later- and probably sooner than 
the Government’s present timetable. I pre- 
dict that, from this weekend, events will 
move much faster than people t hink . 

Pressures will budld up to join, especially 
from business and particularly from those 
involved in finance and trade, which will in- 
creasingly deal in euros. Pflkmgtons told the 
committee that it was converting its systems 
to use the euro because that will help elim- 
inate differences in production costs. ICI 
said that euro liquidity will spread through 
the economy. Siemens told us that the euro 


would come through the back door. 
Siemens and British Steel have maA » it dear 
that they are anxious for UK suppliers to 
use the euro. Sainsbury’s and Marks and 
Spencer have both announced that they will 
accept euros from 2002. In the report we 
strongly backed the national changeover 
plan from sterling to euros, announced by 
the Ch ancellor, so that business can not only 
proceed quickly and efficiently once the de- 
cision is taken for the UK to join but also 
so that they can start planning now. 

Several witnesses argued that outside 
EMU the exchange rate is likely to be even 
more volatile. We have already seen the im- 
pact of uncertainties about the start of EMU 
leading to a strengthening of the pound, to 
industry's cost. However, once the euro is 
up and running, there could be an almost, 
equally unsettling sharp depredation in the 
value of the pound. British business, tike 
its continental counterparts, prefer stabil- 
ity. From 1 January 1999, business in 11 
member states will gain from having a sin- 
gle currency, while British companies may 
live in an even more unstable environment 
than now. 

The political consequences of exclusion 
from EMU cannot be ignored. The Labour 
government has made a good start with its 
more positive European policy. But it will 
be far more difficult to play a leadership 
role now that we have excluded ourselves, 
at least for the time being, from Europe's 
most important project, one which will de- 
velop farther in the next few years. For the 
moment, the Government has managed tb 
ensure Lhat the informal Euro X commit- 
tee confines itself to internal EMU issues. 
But, in the longer term, the UK’s self im- 
posed exclusion from the real powerhouse 
of the union will carry political costs. 

Economic and monetary union will only 
bring with it big economic benefits, but it 


It could be to our 
lasting national 
disadvantage to put off 
the decision to join 
the euro too long 


will also bring the peoples of Europe clos- 
er together. The UK should join as soon 
as possible, not just to minimise the dis- 
advantage of not being in the first wave but, 
more positively, to help make it a success. 

Tito Government should speed up prepa- 
rations to join, including informiag the 
British public about EMU and the advan- 
tages of joining sooner rather than later. At 
the moment, the majority are not only scep- 
tical but also ignorant about EMU. The 
sooner a powerful information campaign 
starts the better. We in the European 
Movement will play our full part but the 
country needs a strong lead from govern- 
ment, as well. 

The final say about this momentous de- 
cision, of course, remains with the people, 
and it is certainly true that the cost of an un- 
successful yes campaign will be very high. But 
the sooner the Government begins to pre- 
pare the British electorate fix entiy, the more 
likely it is to win the referendum. It could 
be to our lasting national disadvantage to put 
off the decision for too long- 

Giles Radice is chairman of. the Treasury 
Select Committee and of i he European 
Movement. 


The students in Prague, not Paris, 
were the true heroes of 1968 



More serious than ‘repressive tolerance': Czech students protesting against the Soviet invasion GAMMA 



ANNE 


McELVOY 

NOSTALGIA 
OF THE LEFT 

OLD MEN forget. Middle 
aged ones, when it comes to the 
anniversary of May 1968, re- 
member the bits that suit them. 
Fond reminiscences of the 
eruptions of that year are been 
served up with all the Lreudy 
nostalgia of a veteran describ- 
ing VE day. A reverential 
colour supplement piece in 
The Guardian at the weekend 
presented its key image in a 
sepia-tint, the effect being to 
suggest an ancient and dignified 
struggle. The iconography of 
1968 is as seductive, potent and 
evasive as Robert Doisneau's 
photographs of lovers kissing in 
the street after the Liberation. 
In this case, the key image is an 
artfully frizzy one of a youth 
throwing a stone in a balletic 
arch. We don’t see what hap- 
pens when it hits someone. 

I wasn’t there - in Paris, 
Beilin or Grcsvenor Square, be- 
ing three years old at the time 
and otherwise occupied with in- 
flicting violence on my toys. Per- 
haps that is why these hallowed 
reminiscences leave me cold. 
The soixante-huitards were 
bored and frustrated by the in- 
tellectual and moral constraints 
of the war generation. Now lis- 
tening to those former scourges 
of the bourgeoisie remember- 
ing every joint they smoked and 
every scrawled slogan as if it 
were a major event in the his- 
tory of mankind, I catch a whiff 

of the same mawkish, self-jus- 
tifying sentimentality that they 
once attacked in the compla- 
cent societies of the post-war 
“golden age". 

Paris remains the star tom 
of 1968, its place unassailable 
fa the folk-memory of a gen- 
eration of the radical left. The 
Prague Spring and its suppres- 
sion fa the autumn by the So- 
viet invasion is accorded mere 
supplementary status. Peter 
Lennon, the filmmaker, de- 
scribes the reaction to the 
Czechoslovak uprising among 
the demonstrators of the Left 
Bank thus: “When we heard on 
the 1st May that Czech students 
had entered Wenceslaus 
Square carrying banners read- 
ing, ‘Of our own free will for the 
first time*, the assumption fa 
Paris was that they were at one 


global stand against the dis- 
credited adult world had taken 
hold." 

There is a sort of comic mis- 
understanding here which re- 
veals the limitations and 
self-absorption of the western 
revolutionaries. French students, 
steeped in Sftuatiooalism, read 
the slogans of the Prague revo- 
lutionaries as a dreamy philo- 
sophical statement The students 
fa Wenceslaus Square, on the 
other hand, meant quite literal- 
ly that they were demonstrating 
free!)' on 1 May for the first time 
and not, as previously, as part of 
a show of strength organised by 
the Communist Party. 

While the French revolu- 
tionaries played with artful slo- 
gans, “Be realistic, demand the 
impossible," the Manifesto of 
Prague Youth demanded the 
old, thoroughly realistic rights 
- freedom of speech and as- 
sembly. The exhilarations of 
Paris certainly cross-fertilised 
with those of Prague. In both 
countries, the demonstrators 
bailed the triumph of the imag- 
ination. There is the instinctive 
link of Zeitgeist between the 
French students’ rejection of 
the staid conformism of de 
Gaulle’s bureaucratic state and 
the youthful \fedav Havel and 
his friends seeking to lift the 
deadening blanket of Soviet 
hegemony from his homeland. 

We have still not reversed 
the order of precedence here: 
Prague was more important 
than Paris. It deserves the main 
slot in our memories, because 
its aims were nobler and be- 
cause its protesters understood, 

as onty those who have lived un- 
der a dictatorship do, what is 
really important. In Prague, 
the simple revolutionary de- 
mand of Schiller's Don Curios 
was made flesh: “Grant ns 


unsettled fa their beliefs, were 
self-consaousty enacting the 
street dramas of the revolu- 
tions^ tradition of 1789, seen 
through a romanticised prism 
of the Russian Revolution. 
Czech students asked for the 
stable, constitutional rights 
which would guarantee a liberal 
order - the very civil framework 
that was being broken apart on 
the streets of Paris. 

In the end, Prague got far 
more violence from the Soviet 
invasion than the protesters fa 
the West wrung out of the “re- 
pressive tolerance” of capital- 
ism. The great moral failure of 
the Western left was its reluc- 
tance to extend its demands for 
freedom to the countries that 
needed it most The revolu- 
tionaries of Paris and Beriin and 


the civil rights and Vietnam- 
protest movements in the US 
could not rouse themselves to 
inarch on Soviet embassies. It 
wasn't accidental that the key 
ideological figure for the 
French students and intellec- 
tuals was Mab - he was too far 
away for them tb be confront- 
ed with the destruction the 
Chairman had wreaked on his 
country. The flight of imagina- 
tion became a flight from 
reality. 

The nostalgic de la me about 
1968 is largely a guy thing. 
Tfaiq Ali, Dany Cohn-Bendit, 
AJBen Ginsberg, Andre Mal- 
rainc, Jean-Paul Sartre - the 
starring roles were held by 
men. Nineteen sixty-eight 
changed the roles of women in 
the West all right - before 


then, men did the politics while 
women were responsible for the 
housework. Now men made the 
anti-politics while the women 
were responsible for providing 
sex - lots of it, as freely as men 
desired. Cohn-Bendit, who has 
moved from New Left to new 
man, now admits that it was “an 
enormously sexist time - it 
took the concerted fe minism of 
the 1970s to make us realise 
that” 

The equal and opposite 
reaction to the reverential as- 
sessments of 1968 is the outright 
rejection of it doing any good 
ax alL Eldridge Cleaver, the 
“minister of information" fa the 
Black Panther movement, 
whose 1968 Soul on Ice moved 
white intellectuals to join the 
campaign for black liberation. 


died last week recanting his rad- 
icalism in favour of born-again 
Christianity and Republicanism. 
‘Tra renouncing civil and hu- 
man rights and fighting for 
creation rights," he said in a last 
interview. 

Bui I would not want to live 
fa a society untouched by 1968. 
The realisation that the para- 
meters of the possible is not 
something fixed by your elders 
and betters, that there are al- 
ternatives - to a government, 
a way of life, a career ladder. 


a war - come quite naturally 
to us now. The mourners, in 
the wake of Diana’s death 
and the be-Barboured Coun- 
tryside marchers were using 
the same tactic as the students 
of 30 years ago - telling the 
powers that be by the sheer 
weight of their numbers on the 
street that they will not be 
ignored. 

It was the time that the 
young staked their claim to live 
a life different from their par- 
ents. That needed to happen. 
Bot it also needs to be kept in 
proportion and viewed with 
greater discrimination and a 
touch more self-criticism than 
the keepers of the flame allow. 
The lazy, hazy recollections 
are unanimously light on the 
fascination with violence of 
that time. Yet the readiness to 
provoke or instigate it was the 
great weakness of 1968. So 
was the cavalier attitude to- 
wards democracy and the rule 
of law. 

In the readiness to forgive 
or relativise the broken beads 
and bodies, we glimpse the fa- 
tal slide of parts of the project 
into the bloody anarchy of Ital- 
ian and German terrorism. 
The peaceful civil rights move- 
ment fa Northern Ireland, one 
of the most hopeful beacons of 
that year, lapsed quickly back 
into internecine warfare. The 
desire for conflict was too 
deeply rooted fa the dynamics 
of 1968 to produce peace. 

Thirty years on. there is 
hope for a different and a bet- 
ter way. Revolution is easy. 
Dreams take a little longer. 


with the rebellious students of freedom of thought.” French 
France - that youth's growing students, diffuse fa their aims, 


BigorTall? 


I The exhilarations of Paris certainly 
cross-fertilised with those of Prague 


, Charity commisioners: a suitable case for retirement 



DAVID 

WALKER 

charitable 

STATUS 



•edwith Raiders Qf a* mm 
t-style boxes. Marked “open 

yoi peril” they lay 

fatehall tempting political 
xnetheans. Lady Thattfaer 

to prise open a couple of 

>m - those marked paying 
Health Care” and “Property 
oss for Local Government^ 
nd out flew afl sorts iof aas- 

i Mowouronoyear-nHlfflce 

me minister seems intents 

suing another, that oddly- 

tpfi d receptacle bearing 

end: “Why are horo« for 

iy dogs and sick cats dassi- 

1 as charities?" 



f the Home Office and 
fife the Chanty Com- 

, has hist launched a 


huge exercise in redefining 
charitable purposes. It is taking 
“a long hard look at the Regis- 
ter of Charities to consider 
whether those organisations 
that currently benefit from char- 
itable status should continue to 
do so. “Write to us,” they are 
saying to the public “Tell us 
what you think the modem 
ethos of charity should be." 

There is no question the in- 
vestigation is long overdue. 
Here we are, on the eve of the 
nuDermrum fa apost-Cbristjan 
society, and a Tudor statute and 
the dictum of a late Victorian 
judge are still being quoted as 
definitive guides to what does 
and what does not quality as a 
charity. Neither, incidentally, 
says anything about cats and 
dogs, let alone donkeys or mar- 
mosets: animals- have just crept 
into their now leading place as 
the objects of charitable giving. 

And that is the problem. Tb 

tidy up charity law and ad- 
ministration' means con- 
fronting profound ideas about 

what is good, who is deserving, 

and who merits the top places 
fa the roll-call for our neces- 
sarily limited amounts of com- 
passion, let alone free cash. In 
a pluralist society there are few 
consensual definitions of “the 
good”, above a small number 
of platitudes about Kfe and lib- 
erty. At a certain level of gen- 
erality, education may be 

deemed to be a good thing, but 


does it follow that Eton College 
with its top hats and tails, 
charging £15,000 a year, should 
quality as a charity, let alone 
the Institute of Economic Af- 
fairs or the Social Affairs Unit 
which - stimulating as their ar- 
guments and thoughts may be 
- are decidedly in the business 
of persuasion and influence (in- 
side the Palace of Westminster 
as well as out. 

Personally, I have never 
seen much of a case for the 
Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution. Even the most 
curmudgeonly libertarian op- 
ponent of state action con- 
cedes the need for governments 
to police the continental sbel£ 
which surely includes rescuing 
drowning mariners. Many 
would disagree -they show they 
do by making the RNL1 one of 
the fattest charities in the reg- 
ister, along with Guide Dogs for 
tbe Blind, which has more de- 
■ voted canin es than partially- 
sighted clients. 

The difficulty is that “char- 
ity” meaning taxprivfleges (cur- 
rently worth around £2bn a 
year) requires the government 
more or less to say, “this activ- 
ity is good; this activity is not 
good.” The Charity Commis- 
sion has a large staff of lawyers 
whose job it is to sort out the 
le gall y approved sheep faro the 
goats — retying on tbe most ar- 
cane and anachronistic of def- 
initions. So, politics is not good 


-which seems a queer state of 
affairs in a democracy. But re- 
searching into obscure medical 
conditions afflicting a tiny frac- 
tion of the population is 
deemed to be worth supporting 
(fa terms of tares foregone), 
when at tbe same time the 
NHS is desperately trying to cut 
its drugs biil and downsize pub- 
lic expectations that it can, and 
should, provide a cure for 
everything. 

The Charity Commission is 
a rather timid outfit fa which 
the natural caution of Home 


Animals have 
crept into their 
leading places for 
charitable giving 


Office dvil servants has helped 
further narrow the tmmel vision 
of lawyers who are forever cit- 
ing the famed 1891 judgement 
in FemseTs Case, which said 
charity came exclusively under 
four headings -to do with ed- 
ucation, the relief of poverty, 
the promotion of religion and 
acatch-all definition to do with 
community benefit (Of course, 
categories soefa as *re&gfon a ’ are 
nowadays hugely problematic - 
commentators have a field day 


asking sarcastically why tbe 
English association of white 
witches is less deserving of 
charitable status than the 
Church of England.) 

Tbe Charity Commission 
denies that it wants anything 
radical to happen as a result of 
its review of the register. All it 
wants is more flexibility of de- 
finition so that it can, for ex- 
ample, give more reasonable 
treatment, ray, to organisa- 
tions that help the unemployed 
At present, they are often ex- 
cluded because the law says that 
if someone gets a “private ben- 
efit" from charily, it should not 
count But why do such organ- 
isations need to be charities 
anyway - unless they are hop- 
ing for a tax handout which, if 
public policy were above board, 
ought to fake the form of a 
grant from government that 
could be openly discussed and 
monitored. 

Tony Blair - prophet of tbe 
“third way" - has opened the 
box labelled “Intermediate 
Bodies” those neither part of 
government nor tbe market. He 
may regret it, if he gets deluged, 
say, by Masters of Foxhounds 
demanding to know why their 
sport is not charitable . After all, 
they will say, it confers all sorts 
of community benefits in ad- 
dition to the private enjoy- 
ment of the hunters. 

But the Prime Minister 
should persevere. Charity is a 


wonderful thing - meaning the 
act of giving, privately, without 
fuss and without fiscal advan- 
tage. The parable of the Good 
Samaritan is one of the most 
beautiful passages in the 
Gospels. Unsolicited and un- 
recognised generosity is a fun- 
dament fa most world religions. 
Why not, then, abolish gov- 
ernment supervision of chari- 
ty altogether? If people want to 
give our of their post-tax in- 
come, fine. If organisations 
want to set np to do their thing 
and invite public support, let 
them incorporate as not-for- 
profit entities under company 
law and let the Office of Fair 
Hading supervise thetr pitches 
to the public. 

If government thinks one ac- 
tivity is better than another, let 
It say so dearly and transpar- 
ently and give tax-exempt 
grants. It already has a template 
of sorts fa tbe National Lottery 
scheme - a set of openly-de- 
clared objects which tbe pro- 
ceeds of that gamble are meant 
to support The public seems 
broadly to support the idea that 
there is a group of important 
but peripheral activities - art, 
sport, do-gooding - that Na- 
tional Lottery money should 
back. Let the government aug- 
ment the flow up front - rather 
than through the back door of 
tax relief. Why should people 
need to be bribed to “do good" 
anyway? 
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Kevin Lloyd 


FOR 10 years, the down-at-heel 
detective “Tosh” Lines was a 
mainstay of The Bill, the tele- 
vision series acclaimed for its 
trae-to-life portrayal of the po- 
lice. Through more than 400 
episodes of one of the small 
screen's most popular series, 
DC lines's trademarks were his 
moustache, raincoat and ex- 
panding waistline as he chased 
drug dealers, sex offenders and 
other baddies. But, in later 
years, the actor’s personal prob- 
lems overshadowed his screen 
image and led to his dismissal 
from the programme, less than 
a week before bis death at the 
age of 49. 

Bom in Derby, he was the 
son of a policeman, Ellis 
(‘Taft”) Lloyd, who was killed 
when his car skidded off the 
road during an emergency call, 
leaving Kevin's mother a wid- 
ow with young children to bring 
up. As 3 child, he enjoyed play- 
ing football and cricket after 
battling successfully against the 
hone condition Perthes dis- 
ease, which left him with a 
limp and severe pain. 

On leaving school, Kevin 
Lloyd trained to be a solicitor 
but, after finding his vocation in 
amateur dramatics, switched 
career and trained at the East 
15 Acting School between 1970 
and 1973. He did repertory 



Lloyd as Tosh* in The Bill 


seasons In Bristol, Liverpool 
Manchester, Southampton, 
Crewe, Birmingham and Shef- 
field, and made his London 
stage dfbut in What the Butler 
Saw 3t the Royal Court 
Theatre, before transferring to 
the Whitehall Theatre. His otbr 
er West End stage roles in- 
cluding Ducking Out (Duke of 
York’s Theatre), The Fomgyier 
(Albeiy and Whitehall The- 
atres), The Love Girl and the In- 
nocent (Aldwycb Theatre) and 
Fat Harold (Shaw Theatre). 

Lloyd also appeared in half 
a dozen films, including die di- 
rector Lindsay Anderson's ac- 
claimed Britannia Hospital 
(1982), and on television in Z 
Cars, The Sweeney, Minder, 
Hazed , The Bor&as, die screen 
version of Victoria Wood's 
stage play Talent , By the Sword 
Divided , Shine at Harvey Moat, 
Bergerac and Dear John before 
enjoying a short run in Coro- 
nation Street (1983-84) as Don 
Watkins, who managed the 
Graffiti Club for Mike Baldwin 
but disappeared after helping 
himself to the takings. More 
television roles followed inAuf 
WiedersehenPQ, UplheEkpfuml 

and Round the Castle , Dempsey 
and Makepeace, Ail in Good 
Faith, Andy Capp and Boon. 

Then, in 1988, Lloyd was cast 
as Detective Constable Con- 
stable Alfred ‘Tbsh” Lines in 
The Bid, shortly after it had been 
transformed into a highly suc- 
cessful all-year-round, twice- 
weekly drama following its 
previous run. since 1984, as a se- 
ries of hour-long programmes. 
In 1993, an extra weekly episode 
was added and, three years lat- 
er, Lloyd accepted the Best 
TV Drama award on behalf of 
the whole cast at the National 
Televeison Awards ceremony. 

“When I first read the script 
breakdown of the Detective 
Constable Lines character, I felt 
they were describing me - 5ft 


8 in, overweight, scruffy and 
married with three sons and two 
daughters,” recalled Lloyd, who 
became one of The Bill's 

longest-running and most pop- 
ular stars, semi on screen keep- 
ing his hunger at bay by eating 
crisps, sandwiches and cola. 

Off screen, Lloyd often 
t#«i of his happy family life 
with his wife, Lesley, and a 
houseful of children, although 
the couple suffered the loss of 
one of their daughters, Chios, 
from meningitis at 17 months. 
In 1991, despite already having 
six children aged from two to 19, 
they adopted a Romanian gixL 
Pictures of fee happy family be- 
came commonplace in news- 
papers and magazines; so it was 
a surprise when fee couple split 
up in 1995, after 22 years of 
marriage, ami d newspaper 
headlines about the star's heavy 
drinking and his wife's claims of 
violence. Lloyd Named his dif- 
ficulties on commuting home to 
bis family in Duffield, Der- 
byshire, every day after long 
hours of filming in London. 

As be battled with his prob- 
lems, fee actor found some 
lability in continuing in his tele- 
vision role and,. earlier this 
year. The Bid’s producers paid 
for him to receive treatment for 
his drinking at a Birmingham 
clinic. Last Ihesday, a day after 
being sacked from fee pro- 
gramme for arriving on set 
drank, he booked into a clinic 
in Rolleston, Staffordshire, in a 
final unsuccessful effort to beat 
his alcoholism. 

Lloyd’s autobiography. The 
Man Who Loved Too Much, was 
published in 1997. 


Anthony Hayward 


Kevin Reardon Uoyd, actor: bm Der- 
by 26 March (949; married (four 
sons, two daughters, one adopted 
daughter, and one daughter de- 
ceased); died Burton, Staffordshire 
2 May 1998. 


Eldridge Cleaver 


HE DIED an environmentalist, 
a consultant on ethnic diversi- 
ty, and. most astonishing of all, 
a Republican. But 30 years ago. 
Eldridge Cleaver, arguably the 
most remarkable figure to 
emerge from the black power 
movement of fee late 1960s, was 
simultaneously idolised, feared 
and loathed as few others have 
been in America. 

The nearest he came to for- 
mal public office was as “In- 
formation Minister” of the 
Black Panthers, fee radical and 
violent black nationalist move- 
ment founded by Bobby Seale 
in Oakland, California, in 1966. 
That, however, was just one 
facet of a career which led 
Cleaver from a childhood in 
back-country Arkansas to ghet- 
to crime and radical political 
theorising, best-selling author- 
ship and advocacy of violent 
revolution - all by way of Chris- 
tianity, Islam. Marxism and 
finally Christianity once more. 

Eldridge Cleaver was bom in 
fee American South in fee mid- 
dle of fee great depression. 
His fattier was a waiter and mu- 
sician, while his mother was a 
teacher, who taught him a re- 
spect for knowledge which nev- 
er left him. But it was only when 
fee family fell on bad times and 
drifted to Los Angeles that he 
discovered black radicalism. 

The climactic moment was 
1968, feat annus tenibUis of 
modern US history. That year. 
Cleaver published his most fa- 
mous book, Saul an Ice, a fiery 
and dazzling collection of essays 
attacking racial prejudice and 
injustice. Almost simultane- 
ously. Martin Luther King's as- 
sassination in Memphis caused 
black protest to explode into vi- 
olence. The Panthers were in 
fee forefront of that violence 
and in April 1 968, shortly after 


King's death. Cleaver was in- 
volved in a shoot-out in Oak- 
land, in which fee Panthers' 
Treasurer Bobby Hutton was 
killed and two police officers 
were wounded. He was arrest- 
ed, but jumped a $50,000 bail 
and fled the country. 

He spent almost eight years 
abroad. After escaping to Mon- 
treal he settled initially in Cuba. 
But he soon wearied of his ap- 
pointed role as living proof of 
the evils of American racism, 
and moved on to Algeria where 
be headed fee “International 
Section” of the Panthers. 

An exile's life in Algiers in 
turn paled, and by 1972 he was 
in Paris where, inevitably, be be- 
came a celebrity in liberal cir- 
cles. But fee voyage to Africa 
and Europe ultimately taught 
him that there was no escape 
from his American roots. From 
the South of France, where he 
had bought a fiat with fee pro- 
ceeds from Soul on Ice. he put 
out feelers for a return home, 
where he was technically still a 
fugitive from justice. Ultimate- 
ly, he spent eight months in 
prison, before being sentenced 
to five years’ probation, and 
2,000 hours of community 
service. 



Though he ran foul of fee 
law on drags and burglary 
charges. Cleaver thereafter 
made few headlines. After fee 
national agony and division of 
Vietnam and the disgrace of the 
Nixon presidency, America 
sought peace with itself and 
black activism moved into more 
peaceful channels. But, unat- 
tractive as his methods could be. 
Cleaver was a milestone on 
black America's journey to self- 
discovery and self-respecL 

Deliberately, he set out to 
shock and scare whites, preach- 
ing violence and calculatedly 
playing on fee sexual under- 
currents of race. He once de- 
rided “white pigs”, saying they 
were better off dead; “We en- 
courage people to kill them.” In 
Soul on Ice he seems to justify 
blade men raping white women. 
Such views would have caused 
controversy at any lime; in an 
America polarised as never be- 
fore or since, they sounded as 
a bombshell. For conservatives, 
fee Black Panthers threatened 
fee entire soda! order; liberal 
intellectuals like Leonard Bern- 
stein meanwhile held Manhat- 
tan fund-raisers for them. 

By fee 1990s, the former 
Panther was lying down with fee 
lambs. Step by step. Cleaver vir- 
tually renounced bis past, even 
joining the Republican Party 
which once regarded him as Sa- 
tan incarnate. One of his last ap- 
pearances was at an Earth Day 
conference in Oregon last 
month where be summed up his 
life in a dozen words: Tve gone 
beyond civil rights and human 
rights to creation rights." 


Rupert ComweH 


Cleaver: ‘Satan incarnate* 


Leroy Eldridge Cleaver, podded ac- 
tivist bom Wabbaseka. Arkansas 31 
August I93S; married (two chMren); 
died Pomona, Cdfbmia I May 199 & 
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Birthdays 

Mr Frith Banbury, theatrical direc- 
tor. 86; The Rev Professor Charles 
Barrett, theologian. 81: Mr Michael 
Barrymore, entertainer, 46: Mr Col- 
in Breed MF, 51; The Right Rev 
David Fannbrough, former Bishop 
of Bedford, 68; Sir Stephen Hastings, 
former MP, 77; Mr Robert Hendrie, 
ambassador to Uruguay. 60; Mr Bri- 
an bines, jazz musician, 69; Sir 
Charles Irving, former MR 75: Mrs 
Jane Kennedy MF. an Assistant 
Whip. 40; Die Hon SiT Mark 
Lennox-Boyd. former MR 55: Mr 
Manyn Moxoa cricketer, 38; Mr 
Muhammad Henri Mubarak, presi- 
dent of Egypt, 70; Sir Edward Pick- 
ering. executive vke-chainiian. Times 
Newspapers. 86: Miss Liz Robertson, 
actress and singer, 44; Professor 
Marisa Robles, harpist. 61: Mr 
nnadi RozhdestveiEky, conductor. 
67; Mr Edwin Russell, sculptor. 59; 
Mr Alexander SchouvalofF, former 
Curator, Theatre Museum. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 64: Prtrfesor 
. Robin Sibson, Vice-Chancellor. Uni- 
versity of Kent. 54; Sir Norman Sid- 


dafi, mining engineer. SO: Mrs Car- 
atine Spdman MR 40; Lord Stoddart 
of Swindon, former government min- 
ster. 72; Mr Eric Sykes, comedian 
and writer. 75; Miss Gillian Tindall, 
biographer, novelist and historian, 60; 
Mr John Watson, racing driver, 52; 
Professor Basil Yamey, economist. 79. 


Anniversaries 


Births: John Hanning Speke, dis- 
coverer of the source of the Nile, 
1827; Alice Liddefl. the original oCAl- 
ice in Wonderland. 1852; Estelle 
Syfvta Pankhursl. artist and fcminbt. 
1882. Deaths JoapBiez Tito, pres- 
ident, uf Yugoslavia, I960; Diana Don 
(Ruck), actress. 19S4. On thb day: 
the Genera] Strike in Britain began, 
1926; Mrs Margaret Thatcher be- 
came Britain's first woman Prime 
Minister. 1979. Today is the Feast 
Day of Si Augustine Webster, St Qnr- 
iacus or Judas Qiririacus, StFtorian 
of Lorcb. St Go (hard or Godchant 
St John Houghton. St Pelagia of Tar- 
sus. St Robcn Lawrence. St Richard 
Reynolds and St Veneriw of Milan. 
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Fashanu appearing for Nottingham Forest, 1981. When Brian Clough bought him for Forest in 1980, he was the first black player to fetch £lrn 


Justin Fashanu 


j ■ 
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FOR individuals a little differ- 
ent from the crowd, professional 
football can be a cruelly insu- 
lar world, and while sensitivity 
does exist in fee macho envi- 
ronment of dressing room, 
practice pitch and bar, often it 
is well advised to keep its head 
down. Justin Fashanu was very 
different he was gay and be 
admitted it, a combination with 
which, it seemed, many people 
within fee English national 
game could not cope. 

The son of a Nigerian bar- 
rister, he had been abandoned 
as a child, then dispatched to a 
Bamardo’s home before being 
rescued, at fee age of six. with 
his younger brother, John, by 
middle-class, white foster par- 
ents in Norfolk and growing up 
to be intelligent, articulate and 
a fellow of persuasive charm. 
Also, he happened to be an 
extravagantly gifted footballer. 
Ian, strong and blessed with del- 
icate skills for a man of his size, 
he was a centre-forward who 


played for England Youth, then 
signed for Norwich G'ty in 
1978. He progressed qutcldy to 
fee Canaries' senior side- then 
in fee old First Divison, the 
equivalent of today’s Premier- 
ship - and represented his 
country at under-2L level 

But fee incident which cat- 
apulted Fashanu to sporting 
fame occurred in February 1980 
when, in a televised match 
against Liverpool be scored an 
utterly sensational goal a curl- 
ing, rising drive from far outside 
the penalty box. From that mo- 
ment be lived his life in the pub- 
lic spotlight and, six months 
later, he became the first black 
player to cost £lm when 
Brian Clough bought him for 
Nottingham Forest. 

At the tnne, Fashanu was in 
a “straight” relationship but 
he had aot been in Nottingham 
for long when his outlook was 
transformed, first by Chris- 
tianity, then by fee city's gay 
scene, to which he found him- 


self drawn irresistibly. His form 
for Forest, then one of fee 
leading dubs in fee land, was 
bitterfy disappointing and, when 
Clough, not the most tolerant 
of men, discovered his new 
signing's sexual leanings, he 
suspended him. Fashanu wasn't 
having that and turned up for 
training, only for his manager 
to have him escorted publicly 
from the premises by the police. 

Clearly his future lay away 
from the City Ground and, af- 
ter much heartache, in 1982 he 
joined Notts County, then also 
in the top division and manag ed 
by Howard Wilkinson. For a 
while at Meadow Lane his ca- 
reer got back on course, only for 
a knee wound to become poi- 
soned, after which he was 
never quite as effective again. 

Following .» brief interlude 
wife Brighton, and as gossip 
about his sexuality became com- 
mon currency, Fhshanu went to 
fee United States, then Cana- 
da, where he hoped to contin- 


ue his footballing life while 
running a gay bar. In 1989 he 
returned to England and after 
abortive attempts to rescue his 
professional fortunes with sev- 
eral dubs, and feeling sick- 
ened by the prejudice he 
encountered constantly, he 
“came out” in 1990. In fact, the 
decision only increased the 
pressure on Fashanu, who be- 
came the subject of ever more 
frequent and lurid publicity: 
concocted allegations of affairs 
with Conservative MFs and 
stories of a lasting rift with 
his brother John, who had him- 
self risen to eminence in fee 
game with Wimbledon and 
England. 

“You have to understand,” 
said Justin Fashanu in an 
interview, “that footballers are 
very narrow-minded people. 
It’s the nature of the business. 
When you put yourself in the 
firing line, you are open to at- 
tack. I know Tm there to be 
shot down in flames.” 


Courageously, he refused . 
to give up on football doing well 
in a stintwith Torquay United, 
then serving Airdrieonians and - 
Hearts in Scotland. More re- 
cently he had been living and 
coaching in the US, in Mary- 
. land, where he was being hunt- - 
ed by police last week after 
being charged wife sexually as- 
saulting a teenage boy. He was 
found dead in a lock-up garage 
in Shoreditch, east London, on 
Saturday. He had apparently 
hanged himself. 


■&-- 


. Ivan Pointing 


Justmus Soni Fashanu, fvotbaBer 
bom London 19 February 1961; 
played for Norwich Gty 1978-81, - 
Nottingham Forest 1981-82. 
Southampton on loan 1982, Notts 
County 1982-85; Brighton and Hove 
Albion I98S, Manchester Gty 1989. 
West Ham United 1989, Leyton 
Orient 1990, Torquay United 1991- 
93, Airdrieonians 1993, Heart of 
Midlothian 1993; died London 2 
May 1998. 




Sid Cross 


SID CROSS was a pioneer of 
Lakeland mountain rescue and 


the much-loved proprietor for 
more than 20 years of fee Old 
Dungeon Ghyll hotel, in 
Langdale. 

He was bora in Kendal in 
1913 and discovered rock climb- 
ing at 14, during a Sunday 
school outing to Langdale. For 
his first big climb, (be intimi- 
dating pinnacle of Napes Nee- 
dle, on Great Gable, he 
borrowed a length of old coffin 
rope and wore rubber galoshes. 

Later, having left school at 
fee age of 14, he trained as a 
cobbler and made his own more 
appropriate footwear. When 
he joined K Shoes he tried to 
interest fee company in manu- 
facturing a modern moun- 
taineering boot to compete 
wife French and Italian im- 
ports, but although his boss, 
Lesley Somerville, was the 
brother of the famous Everester 
Howard Somerville, the idea 
was rejected. However, Cross's 
entrepreneurial spirit soon 
found an outlet when he left 
the company in 1945 to buy a 
dilapidated hotel in Eskdale. - 
His business partners were 
all fellow climbers - Albert 


and Ruth Hargreaves and his 
own wife, Jammy, whom he had 
met at K Shoes. Together they 
renovated the building and 
named it fee Bummoor Inn. 
Once open it was popular wife 
walkers and climbers and ap- 
peared in the first edition of fee 
Good Food Guide published in 
1951. Building on that success, 
in 1949 the Crosses also took 
over the Old Dungeon Ghyll 
hotel where as a teenager Sid 
had helped out in the kitchen. 

During the Thirties Sid 
Cross was near fee forefront of 
Lakeland rock climbing and 
bis finest achievement was 
probably the first ascent, wife 
Maurice Lmn ell. of Great East- 
ern on Scafell - a bold climb on 
a veiy steep piece of rock. 
Equally bold was Jammy 
Cross’s first female ascent of 
Central Buttres - in those days 
a formidable challenge climbed 
by few. The hotel business put 
an end to free weekends and 
Gmhcd lakeland climbing to oc- 
casional snatched afternoon 
outings. However, fee Crosses 
managed to get away in the 
off-season and most years they 
visited fee Alps for sid touring. 

In 1949 there was no official 


rescue service to cover the 
mountains around Langdale. 
Sid Cross, a natural leader, or- 
ganised the volunteers into a 
team, based at the Old Dun- 
geon GhyO, or 01X3, as fee ho- 
tel is still known, lb this day, 
Britain's highly effective moun- 
tain rescue service remains 
voluntary. Wife advanced nav- 
igation equipment and RAF 
helicopter support, it is now 
much more sophisticated, but 
fee whole ethos owes much to 
the pioneering work of people 
like Cross, who had to impro- 
vise with very rudimentary 
equipment 

After the Langdale team 
amalgamated with Ambleside in 
1969, Cross remained presi- 
dent of fee Langdaie/Ambleside 
team almost until his death. He 
was also the first president of 
Sartia, fee search and rescue 
dog organisation, and, from 
1954, a committee member of 
the new Duke of Edinburgh's 
Award Scheme, under Sir John 
Hunt, who would frequently 
bring via ting dignitaries to stay 
at fee ODG. Whether it was in 
the bam he converted into a 
climber's bar, or fee more salu- 
brious resident’s bar. Cross 



Crass: ‘Piece of cake’ 


could hold his own wife anyone. 
The Rev Graham Hartley, who 
first visited fee ODG in 1950, 
recalls: “It became a bad habit 
to slay with Sid; such was the at- 
mosphere of the place that you 
kept going back. He was a su- 
perb raconteur and he always 
kept us entertained after dinner. 
You also tended to get involved 
in rescues. He was looked upon 
very much as fee elder states- 
man in Langdale. When I was 
appointed vicar, one of the 
churchwardens was a bit suspi- 
cious - I was appointed by a 
bishop, but apparently that 
wasn't good enough for Lang- 


dale. So the churchwarden 
asked Sid if he knew a parson 
called Hartley. ‘Aye.’ T s he all 
right?’ ‘Aye.’ So I got fee job.” 

Dinner at the ODG was 
frequently interrupted by rescue 
calls. On one occaskra Cross was 
summoned to help a foreign 
woman reputedly about to give 
birth at the top of Rossett 
GhylL After a brief telephone 
consultation with the doctor, he 
set off up the hill Later that 
night, when asked bow he had 
managed, he replied in his 
broad Westmorland, “Piece of 
cake." In fact the woman had 
not even been pregnant - just 
suffering from an upset stom- 
ach and unable to make herself 
understood. 

After retirement in 1970, Sid 
and Jammy Cross continued to 
live in Langdale, amongst fee. 
hills they loved so much and 
where few shared 58 years of 
married life. 
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Stephen Venables 




Sidney Harold Crass, cEmbcr, moun- 
tain rescue hadcr and hotelier, bom 

Kendal, Westmorland IB March 
190; married 1940 Jammy Nelson 
(two sons); died Kendal, Cumbria 31 
March 1998. 
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CASE SUMMARIES: 4mayi998 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of t he All England Law 
Reports. 


Bills of exchange 

Ncwaknit Hellas SA v Kumar Interna- 
tional Lid & otk CA {MiBett Waller. 
Chadwick Lfl) 3 Apr 1998 

Bills of exchange which were 
expressed to be payable “on 60 
days from shipment” and “on 
60 days from first presentation 
of documents” were bills of ex- 
change within the meaning of 
s 3 of the Bills of Exchange Act 
1S82, since the provisions as to 
the date of maturity were 


sufficiently certain for the 
purposes of s 11 of the Act. 

Afar Muffin (Kasky Seal A Co. Harrow) 
far the plaintiff; Robert Denman (Sitter 
Links. Bury ) /bribe defendants. 


Practice 

Rprtnun Buddmg Society v Bond & 
an on Ch D {M*had Crystal QC. 
sitting as a deputy judge) 3 Apr 1998. 
A judge had power to rule on 
a question of admissibility of ex- 
pert evidence on a pre-trial re- 
view and it was desirable, 
where practicable, for a depute 
as tu fee admissibility of so- 
licitors' expert evidence m a so- 
licitors' negligence case to be 


resolved before trial, if the 
proposed parameters of fee 
evidence were sufficiently 
defined. 

Hujft Tomlinson f Clarke WUhnau & 
Clarke, Bristol) far the budding society; 
Stephen Acton (Wanshmugfu Willey 
Hargrave) for the defendant*. 


person's reasonable travel ex- 
penses in attending a meeting 
with an expert. 

ftW Duffy QC. Tim Erckc tE. Rcr 
Makm A Co ) far the applicant; Javun 
Herbcrg (Legal Aid Board I for the 
respondent. 


Legal aid 

R v Legal Aid Board (Merseyside) Area 
Office, n* p Ecdeston; QBD fSedley 
|) 3 Apr 1998. 

The Legal Aid Board had pow- 
er under reg 61(2)(d) or fee 
Civil Legal Aid (General) Reg- 
ulations 1989 to give prior au- 
thorisation for an assisted 


Damages 

Ouorpe Fcrher Holrfcng Ltd v Muto De- 
agn Consultants Lid fRoofifec Ltd & 
o/v third parties): 'Ikwge Richer 
Holding Lid v Da\m Langdon a Ever- 
esi jPoofdec Ltd & anor. third paraesj. 
QBD. Official Referees' Business (]ud°e 
HkJ® QQ 6 Apr 1998 
Where a remedial scheme in- 
tended to be implemented af- 


ter trial of an action for breach 
of contract for defective work 
was subsequently rejected by 
fee court, professional fees in- 
curred in respect oF designing 
the scheme could not be re- 
covered as damages, since the - 
cost of such preparatory work 
was part of the total cost of fee 
scheme in question and stood 
or fell with fee remainder of 
feat cost t 

Howard Palmer (Masons) for George 
Fhchcr Lid,- Bruce Maukvenr QC, 
Charles Marconi (Rowe A Maw) fir 
Multi Design Consultants Ltd; Peter 
Couhon (Park Nelson) far Davu 
A Everest. 
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Dismay over 
euro fudge 

* Compromise on bank governor 
could damage single currency 


On the board: The ECB’s new executive line-up 


By Jeremy Warner 

THERE WAS widespread dis- 
appointment among financial 
commentators yesterday with 
the last minute compromise 
solution lhrashed out in Brussels 
over the weekend for the posi- 
tion of president of the new 
European Central Bank. 

“Other than no solution at all. 
this is about the worst possible 
outcome for financial markets,*’ 
said Cesar Molinas, joint head of 
economic and fixed income re- 
search at Merrill Lynch Europe. 

“Although this split role so- 
lution is not unexpected, the fact 
that the outcome was the result 
of political horse trading and sat- 
isfying national pride is bound to 
damage the credibility of the 
bank; its interest rate policy and 
the new currency," he said. 

However, most pundits 
agreed that reaction today in cap- 
ital markets was likely to be rel- 
atively subdued. Some markets 
in the City will be open for busi- 
#ness, despite the Bank Holiday 
weekend, so as to respond to the 
news, while virtually all Conti- 
nental and US markets are open. 

Technically. Wim Duisenberg 
has been appointed as president 
for a full eight-year term, but it 
has been agreed that the 63-year- 
old former Dutch central banker 
will voluntarily retire midway 
through that period to be re- 
placed by a French nominee, 
likely to be Jean-CIaude Triehet, 
governor of the Bank of France. 

Analysts said European 
bonds and the German mark 
might pare recent gains after the 
row. Mr Molinas thought UK 
gilts and sterling would strength- 
en, since this was the usual re- 
action to any setback in the 
fortunes of the single currency. 

Nick Crosby, senior consul- 
tant at Price Waterhouse on 
i|pinu. said; “French pride has un- 
doubtedly undermined the cred- 
ibility of the project to some 
degree, but that doesn't mean it’s 
not going to happen or won't 
work. Emu has been beset by 
crisis and impasse right the way 
through. Even so, it has re- 
mained on stream and my advice 
to companies is get on and pre- 


pare for it, because it is going to 
happen". 

The weekend's compromise 
involves virtually all players in 
considerably loss of bee. Mr 
Duisenberg is on record as say- 
ing he would refuse to do the job 
unless appointed for the full 
eight years. Only last week, Hans 
Tietmeyer, head of the German 
Bundesbank, warned strongly 
against fudging the decision. 

Mr Molinas said; “It really 
didn't matter which central 
banker they gave the job to since 
they are all hardliners on mone- 
tary policy and use much the same 
methodology. The important 
thing was not to compromise the 
terms of the treaty, and that’s just 
what they have done." 

Joining Mr Duisenberg on the 
executive board of the ECB will 
be Otmar Ising, chief economist 
at the Bundesbank. Tommaso 
Fhdoa-Schioppa. head of the 
Italian stock market regulator, 
Eugenio Domingo Solan s, Bank 
of Spain board member, Sirkka 
Hamala inert. Governor of the 
Bank of Finland, and Christian 
Nqyer, former chief of staff to 
France's finance minister. 

Peter Praet, chief economist 
at Generale Bank, said the 
ECB deal could lead markets to 
conclude the board would have 
a tightening bias, but noted it 
comprised only six of the 17 seats 
on the ECB “governing council", 
which is responsible for interest 
rate decisions. The other 11 
seats on the council are held by 
national central bank governors. 

“The agreement is precisely 
the one talked about last week on 
which the Bundesbank held a 
meeting and came out with a 
strongly worded statement," 
fbdhraic Garvey of ABN-Amro 
in Amsterdam said. “Tbe market 
will expect the Bundesbank to do 
something. They can either talk, 
or they may feel obliged to act" 

The coming week threatens 
to be turbulent for the new 
nominees, who on Thursday and 
Friday face European Parlia- 
ment members in an open ques- 
tion and answer session about 
their views on economics and 
monetary polity. 

Parliamentarians have already 


said that Mr Duisenberg will be 
questioned about his plans to step 
down and have threatened to 
criticise his candidacy. 

Tbe 626-seal assembly has the 
right to give a non-binding opin- 
ion on the appointments before 
leaders rubber stamp them. It 
will do so in a vote on 13 May. 

The compromise, designed to 
placate France, will fuel investor 
concern that the ECB will be sub- 
ject lo too much political influence, 
undermining its determination 
to keep inflation low. 

That could push up yields on 
European bonds against US 
Treasuries, and reverse the 
mark’s 4 per cent gain against the 
dollar in the past month. 

“It will be worrying to the 
markets that there has already 
been this much political influence 
over the ECB," said Phyllis 
Reed, a European bond strate- 
gist at Barclays Capital. *T would 
expect to see flows into the US 
and the UK." 

The mark rose to 1.7808 
against the dollar at the close of 
trading on Friday from about L85 
on April 3, gains that could also 
be at risk when European trad- 
ing resumes today. 

The 11 countries named for 
the start of the single currency on 

I January 1999 - Germany, 
France, Belgium, tbe Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg Austria, Fin- 
land, Ir eland , Italy, Spain and 
Portugal - were expected. 

Conversion rales for the cur- 
rency are tobe based on exdiange- 
rate targets already in force, 
ending speculation that any of the 

II currencies will be revalued or 
devalued. Tbatdecson should ua- 
deipiin European currencies, seme 
analysts and investors said. 

The agreement rules out 
changes in conversion rates be- 
fore the euro is introduced. 
Some investors had expected 
that option would be left open, 
since strong economies, espe- 
cially Ireland’s, may make exist- 
ing rates incompatible. 

Tb ensure that market ex- 
change rates match the targets by 
the end of the year, central banks 
will use “appropriate market 
techniques," the EC statement 
said. That means if a currency 



W1M DUISENBERG (above), 63, former head of the 
Dutch Central Bank and since last year president of the 
European Monetary Institute, the forerunner of the 
ECB, is known as a tough-minded hardliner in 
monetary policy. A recent survey of analysts ranked 
lam the toughest central banker on inflation of afl II 
countries set to join Emu, including Hans Tietmeyer at 
the Bundesbank. Mr Duisenberg is an economist by 
profession and a former Dutch finance minister. 


CHRISTIAN NOYER, 47, is a 
career civil servant whose last 
job was as chief of staff to Jean 
Arthuis, Fran cels former finance 
minister. Since the centre-right 
government lost power in June, 
he has been touted for several 
top jobs at state-owned French 
banks. 

OTMAR 1SS1NG, 62, is one of the 
few members of the Bundes- 
bank’s 17-member pofky-setting 
council with no political 
affiliation. He% known as a die- 
hard monetarist who speaks his 
mind forcibly. He was appointed 
chid 1 economist at the Bundes- 
bank on tbe eve of reunification. 




SIRKKA HAMALAINEN, 59, is 
governor of the Bank of Finland. 
Last month she caused bonds 
across Europe to plummet after 
raising borrowing costs to keep 
Finland's soaring economy in 
check. Her track record in 
bringing inflation under control 
is impressive. 

EUGENIO DOMINGO SOLANS, 
53, is a career economist who 
has been one of the Bank of 
Spainfe executive commissioners 
since 1994. He has been 
professor of economics at 
various universities and has also 
held posts at a number of banks, 
including Banco Atfantico. 

TOMMASO WVDOASCHIOPPA, 
57, is a former deputy governor 
of the Bank of Italy and was 
recently appointed the Italian 
stock market’s chief regulator. 
He has also chaired the Basel 
Committee for Banking 
Supervision at the Bank for 
International Settlements. 


PowerGen 
in merger 
talks with 
US giant 


POWERGEN, Britain’s second largest 
electricity company, is exploring the pos- 
sibility of a merger with Houston Industries, 
one of the largest power suppliers in the 
US, to form an Anglo-American combine 
with a market value of more than £10bn. 

The talks are at a very preliminary stage, 
and even if a deal is struck it could take sev- 
eral months to come to fruition. However, 
both sides are keen to push ahead, the two 
managements have already established a 
close rapport and there has been a general 
meeting of minds over the way ahead. 

One source put the odds of a deal at 
better than 30 per cent, although be ac- 
knowledged that there were considerable 
regulatory and valuation barriers lo sur- 
mount before terms could be agreed. 

PowerGen has been frustrated in its 
attempts to expand in the UK by buying a 
regional electricity company (Rec). Ed Wal- 
lis, the chairman, has been saying for 
months that the group might as a result be 
forced to switch its attention to the US. Since 
then, PowerGen has explored the possibil- 
ity of a deal with a number of US players . 
including Central and South West and 
Cinergy, both of which have bought UK Fees. 

National Power, Britain's largest power 
generator, is also being wooed by the 
Americans but has so far adopted a more 
sceptical and independent stance. A big 
stumbling block to any deal with a US player 
is that US electricity companies tend to be 
more highly valued than their UK counter- 
parts. This makes a straight takeover by 
PowerGen or National Power of a US coin- 
party virtually out of tbe question and even 
a merger difficult to achieve in a way which 
is advantageous to UK shareholders. 

Both PowerGen and National Power, 
lace intense competitive pressure in their 
core domestic market, with some analysts 
predicting that profits and dividends will 
shortly be under threat in the absence of 
aggressive international expansion. 

The same logic applies to the main US 
players, who are facing increasingly Serve 
competition in their own back yard as 
deregulation of the energy market begins 
to bite. With everyone thinking along the 
same lines, there has been what one 
source describes as “an orgy of trans- 
atlantic talks”. 


moves away from its target rate, 
the central hanksaf the 11 found- 
ing members will buy or seQ cur- 
rencyto drive rates back into line. 

The outcome brought wide 
condemnation In Germany yes- 
terday despite attempts by Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl to defend the 
deaL Business leaders, tbe media 
and opposition politicians said 
public mistrust of currency union 
could now reach new heights. 


Body shop in talks 
with US partner 

BODY SHOP is in talks with a US partner 
over its US Business. “We are in negotia- 
tions with a US partner but can’t disclose 
the name until a deal is signed," said a Body 
Shop spokeswoman. She said the compa- 
ny mav reveal the partner’s name when it 
produces full-year results on 12 May. 

Ford eyes Cosworth 

FORD has started talks with Vickers 
about buying a big stake in its specialist en- 
gines and engineering arm, Cosworth, ac- 
cording to weekend reports. Volkswagen 
also wants Cosworth and is expected tins 
week to bid £430m for Rolls-Royce Motors 
hTan attempt lo defeat BMW’s £340m 

agreed offer. 

VW has signalled it may be prepared 
to pay up to £170m for Cosworth, but an- 
oints believe Vickers does not want to sell 
lo the German group. The German mag- 


MPC man warns 
on single regulator 


By Lea Paterson 



me managcjucui ^ . , . - 

Ws increased offer, whjch amounted to 
jflOOm for Rolls and £ 100 m for the engine 
manufacturer Cosworth. 

Hillsdown demerger 

IjtnXSDOWN Holdings is e ^ ec ^* is 
iSt to unveil a radical OJbn rearnc- 
nnins. Tic company is ejtpected to de- 

r^e its furniture and Mggkh* 
businesses, worth a combined £. 50m. 

Do It All sale 

BOOTS is in discussions 

large venture capitalists to 

chain of stores for up 

Business newspaper said. No one at Boots 

fUfStble to comment on the report. 

Rethink on Random 


THE GOVERNMENTS decision to lump 
together under one roof banking supervi- 
sion and other forms of financial regulation 
comes in for sharp criticism in a new book 
co-authored by a member of the Bank of 
England’s Monetary Policy Commhtee. 

A group of influential academics - in- 
cluding Professor Charles Goodhart of the 
MPC- will later this month publish a wide- 
ranging review of financial services regula- 
tion, including a thorough critique of the 
Government’s proposed amalgamation of 
the nine existing City regulators. 



raae “ 

ad plans lo resubmit 
rovides more infor- 
3 se’s impact on US 


now?, which is published in association with 
the Bank of England, is set to cause ripples 
in the Gty. Tbe book warns that single 
financial regulators, such as the new Finanoal 
Services Authority (FSA), might trigger cul- 
tural confficti wield excessive power and be- 
come over-bureaucratic. 

It argues that official regulation should 
take a back seat to self-regulation by Oty 
finns and stresses that City regulators 
should be publicly accountable. 

Tbe book also suggests the public’s ex- 
cessive expectations of regulators tun the risk 
of creating “an unacceptable extent of 
intrusion, distortion and cost . 

; bafOTCvroitito the book, Ed(5e George 

Governor of tbe Bank of England, calls its 

publication “opportune ... at a time when 

the future candtxi^ 

supervision is in a state of change". Mr 
George adds that the book “should help in- 
form and guide the continuing debate”. 

Id an interview with TheIndependenl,?ro- 
fessor Goodhart said one of tfaepobficationls 
key messages was that re^onsibility for risk 
control should be shifted back towards in- 
ternal management and away from exter- 
nal regulators. He argued that the regulatory 
reghne should seek lo realign the incentives 
of the regulated firms. Appropriate inter- 
nal risk management ought to be consistent 
with the goal of profit maximisation. 


One way of achieving this could be for 
firms individually to agree a series of inter- 
nal risk management targets with their reg- 
ulators. Failure to meet these targets would 
automatically result in penalties. 

Professor Goodhart stressed that different 
types of financial services required differ- 
ent types of regulation. In particular, he said, 
there was a strong case for regulating banks 
differently from other types of financial 
institutions. 

He also argued for separating regulation 
of “wholesale” activities - transactions be- 
tween two financial institutions - from that 
of “retail" activities- transactions between 
an individual and a financial institution. 

The differing regulatory requirements of 
different financial institutions mean there 
could be a cultural dash within mega- 
regulators such as the FSA, the book argues. 

Professor Goodhart explained: “There 
is a culture of worrying about Aunt Agatha’s 
investments and there is another culture of 
wonying about systemic issues [sudi as bank- 
ing crises]". There were ronccrns that a sin^e 
regulator could become overly worried 
about “Aunt Agatha’s" problems and “take 
its eye off the banking ball". 

According to Professor Goodhart, “there 
is a great deal to be said” for an alternative 
approach outlined in the book which pro- 
poses a aparafosj/sten^ 

He also makes the case for public account- 
ability of regulators. 

“It is arguable there should be abody to ’ 
whom Howard Davies (head of the FSA] and 
other key people in the FSA should, in a 
sense, report to". However, he said it was 
difficult to know who this body should be, 
as MR could be “Jeak-prone” and regula- 
tors frequently needed to investigate highly 
confidential issues. 

“Financial Regulation, why> how and where 
now?*, by Charles Goodhart, Philipp Hart- 
mann, Dmid Llewellyn, Uliana Reyas-Sudrez 
and Steven Vl&sbmd, be published by Roui- 
fedge on May 21. 
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Kate Watson-Smyth pays a 
30th birthday tribute to the 
magazine that has defined' 
the modem generation 


M ICK JAGGERbas graced its cav- 
er 19 times and Dr Hook lament- 
ed in song that they never would. 
It has featured everyone from BQl Ointon 
and Woody Allen to Madonna and the Spice 
Girts, and now Rolling Same, the original 
rock’n’roll magazine is 30 years old. 

Bom of the flower-power movement in 
San Francisco in the Sixties, by favouring 
lengthy interviews and articles, written and 
designed in a sober fashion. Rolling Stone 
created the first mass-market publication 
in which popular music was written about 
with u intelligence and respect”. And as the 
music moved into the mainstream, the ap- 
proach spread to include politics, sports, 
crime and “all other forms of American so- 
cial behaviour, pathological or otherwise”. 

The first issue, on 9 November 1967, fea- 
tured John Lennon on the cover and sig- 
nalled the importance that photography 
would later assume. All 728 covers have now 
been gathered into a book. Rolling Stone : 
The Complete Covers 1967-1997. 

Jann Wenner, founder and editor, said 
the first cover was a “wonderful revealing 
accident”. “When I first started the mag- 
azine, I didn’t understand the importance 
of a cover and an the things that a cover 
can do ... that one little photograph speaks 
volumes about the marriage of music and 
movies and politics that came to define 
Rolling Stone." 

The first woman to shoot a cover was 
Linda Eastman, later McCartney, who pho- 
tographed Eric Clapton in 1968. Tfco years 
later, a 20-year-old art student named An- 
nie Leibovitz arrived at the office with her 
portfolio. She became the magazine’s sec- 
ond - and most celebrated -photographer. 

As her work matured, so the covers be- 
came a series of portraits celebrating the 
new aristocracy of rock and its evolution: 
Mick and Keith, Paul and Linda, Lennon 
and Ono, Bowie and Springsteen; the 
death of Elvis and the rise of Punk and then 
Madonna. They became works of art in 
themselves. 

The magftTrne’s jonmaffom — particularly 

its set-piece interviews - thrived. And not 
just with rock'n'roll stars. In 1975, Roiling 
Stone had what Wenner has sinoe described 
as the “scoop of the Seventies” - the Patti 
Hearst kidnapping. It had the story of her 
year on the run - her abduction, her travels. 


mfe, 

•iiTHER 
"Be wild 
Anton 

£feiu-s?E 


Cover version: The inaugmJ issue fcatiraig John Lennon (top left); MkJt Jagger and Keith RkJnnb, photographed by Annie Leibovitz, in 1975; and Meryl Streep, also by Leibovitz, in 1981. Streep said of such celebrity: 
*One day you’re passing the news stand andtherek your face on the cover of a m agazi n e; a week later, youVe on the .grfrway and tbgrrt thatcxwer. with your face, on tbe floor. Sornebodykprob^?lypissed onit > 


her conversion to “Tania”- and just as the 
magazine was about to go to press she was 
captured. That issue, “The Inside Story”, 
made headlines around the world. 

Some 23 years later. Rolling Stone has 
once again triumphed by capturing the 
rights to the new novel by Tbm Wolfe. It 
is the author’s first major opus since 
Bonfire of the Vhnities and there has bfeen 
an intense and secret bidding war. 

But Rolling Stone won the day, largely 
because Wenner knows Wolfe of old. The 
magazine serialised Vanities in its entirety 
in 1987, and back in 1973 a series of arti- 
cles by Wolfe about astronauts gave birth 
to his book The Right Stuff . 

Wenner also launched the careers of 
Hunter S Thompson and Joe Eszterfaas, 
writer of Base Instinct and other Hollywood 
blockbusters. 

Wenner said Thompson’s first assign- 
ment was to write about his neaxly.succes^ul 
attempt to be elected sheriff in Aspen, Col- 
orado. “He first showed up in my office 
wearing a grey bubble wig, with a huge 
satchel full of God knows what and three 


six-packs in his other hand, and talked for 
an hour straight." Thompson’s two-part 
drugs-fuelled odyssey, Fear and Loathing 
in Las Vigos, provided two of the magazines 
most memorable covers, drawn by Ralph 
Steadman. Covers by the British cartoonist 
would also illustrate Thompson’s docu- 
mentation of the feu of Richard Nisom Both 
became books. 

Tbday, as the book shows, the covers re- 
flect mainstream global culture: typical is 
David Duchovny and Gillian Anderson in 
embrace. But back when the magazine was 
at its hippest high, being on the cover of 
Rolling Stone became as much a part of the 
rock’n’roll experience as the double live al- 
bum. As Fteter Buck, of REM, said in 1991: 
“This is a day like I thought being a pop 
star would be like when I was a kid. You 
get in the limo, you go across town to do 
a photo session, you buy a shin and then 
wear it right away and get photographed 
for the cover of Rolling Stone." 
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28 Youngster crowded out guy 
compfetefy(2^,4) 

29 Rears original leading man 

30 gL advanced level 
games inside (6) 


DOWN 

1 Get the wrong number? 

(«> 

2 Due to join a course now 

£.4) 

3 Commonly given notice of 
expiry (4) 

5 Short of work experience 

6 Save more sense but’ isn’t 
improving, we're told (4,6) 

7 Home amusement seen as 
a joke ( 23 ) 

8 End up holding a raw be- 


ACROSS 

1 Hear of a famous drama- 
tist in Buckinghamshire (6) 
4 Bob’s reckoning to find 

Australian animal (8) 

10 Meant to put initial doubt 


5 He’s not sexist about soci- 
ety journalist (7) 


16 Get to be established (6) 

If The way to travel? (2,4) 

21 Fiy a quarter of mixture 

(7) 

23 Strange tin contained man- 
gled tart (10) 

2 5 Imagine European’s gone 
fora drink (4) 

27 America’s involved in suc- 
cess of independent repub- 
lic (5) 


before one chap (9) 
Present's made of fine 


11 Present's made of fine met- 
al dipped in gold (5) 

12 Brief excessive love for 
German Emperor (4) 

13 Rose plants outside are 
newly in bud (10) 


9 Substitute most of the con- 
tents (4,2) 

14 lax office is after one’s 
money (10) 

17 I trundle out key musical 
item (9) 

18 Be on to George about one 


20 Mine object to a number 
of figures (7) 

21 Reason to suppose foot is 
taken in (6) 

22 Coca-Cola therapist hides 


down (4) 


up and 
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